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Hurricane Sandy? 


A small city by the lake was facing a budget crisis, 
so It hired Sandy Miller as city manager to clean 
up the mess. Mlllercame wiChadeep under- 
standing of fiscal Issues, butovertime city employees 
complained about his behavior, describing him as 'ar- 
rogant" "rude." "vicious" and "Inclmldating." 

InMillefs performance evaluation. City Councilor 
Greco gave the manager a "very poor rating" for the way 
he deals with people Out was willing to overlook the lack 
of people skills because "he Is doing a good job as city 
manager." 

We re talking about South Burlington, right — where 
Miller was recently tired as city manager for his "aggres- 
sive" behavior? 

Nope. That was Geneva, N.Y.. in 1999, where Miller 
was also terminated as city manager. The councilor 
wasn't Rosanne Greco of South Burlington. It was John 
Greco, one of dozens of Geneva officials interviewed for 
an ekhaustive fact-finding report that investigated com- 
plaints lodged against Miller by the head of the cltys 
human rights commission. 

As reported on the Off Message blog. Seven Days ob- 
tained a copy of the S9-page report authored by Gerald 
L. Paley, who was hired as special counsel to examine 
the complaints against Miller. Though Paley concluded 
that Miller's treatment of associates was not sexist or 
racist — as alleged — his report raised serious questions 
about Miller’s treatment of coworkers and ordered him 
to undergo formal sensitivity training. 

The South Burlington City Council voted unanimously 
to terminate Miller's contract last week, citing citizen 
complaints about his "aggressive and confrontational 
style." Because he wasfred without cause. Miller will 


receive a severance pay worth one yeahs salary or 
$117,500, plus benefits. 

Miiier received a similar severance after Geneva’s city 
council terminated him in 2000. according to Geneva 
Comptroller Ed George. 

Numerous Geneva city employees complained about 
Miller, according to Paley. One Hispanic city employee 
told him that when she mentioned that she had joined 
an organization. Miller remarked, ~Fhey even let wet- 
backs In now?" 

Reached by phone. Miller admitted to the wetback 
comment. "I did use that word on one occasion, yes. It 
was In facta mistake, and I apologized to her for that." 
But he dismissed the other compiaints as mostiy 
coming from "disgruntied former employees or people 
who had been passed over for promotion." 

"I’ve never claimed to be anything but assertive 
and direct, and some people take that differently than 
others," he said, "especially if they don't get what they 
want. Or especially if they’re poor performers." 

Miller said the Geneva report and his recent fring in 
South Burlington dont refect all he has accomplished 
over his 30-year career, which included a stint as 
president of the Vermont League of Cities and Towns. 

In Geneva, he said he lured a $120 million company. 
Guardian Industries, to town, built a waterfront hotel on 
Seneca Lake and "completely revitalized downtown.* 

In South Burlington. Miller said he inherited a ‘fscal 
nightmare" — a $6 million deficit and an $8 million pen- 
sion problem — and renegotiated city employee benefits 
to save the city more than $1 million. He also said there 
were no grievances during his tenure. "Does that sound 
like the type of management that you're talking about?" 
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plan. 
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EVA'S WORLD 

Eva Sollberger’s Stuck in Vermont series 
has always held my interest, and the 
Robert Achinda story was very well done 
and presented [February 6]. I admire 
your journalistic spectrum; it gives a true 
worldview, and I say kudos to Sollberger 
and the freedom Seven Days gives her to 
showcase Vermont and its people of all 
races, creeds and colors! Thank you! 

Robyn Little 
WINOOSKI 


GET REAL. BUD 

Wow, does it get any phonier than our 
millionaire governor posing as Joe Six- 
Pack [Last 7, February 6]? ! don’t give a 
hoot what beer he drinks; this is such 
a clear political ploy to pretend he is 
aligned with anybody but the owning 
class lie is serving. Governor Gucci is 
part of the slick new Democrats crowd- 
ing the political landscape. Socially 
liberal, they play their part for the rich 
by pushing austerity and announc- 
ing. as Shumlin did as soon as he got 
elected, that he would not raise taxes. 
This means he holds the well-to-do, 
who have done so extraordinarily well 
redisti'ibuting wealth upward, harmless. 
Then he imposes austerity on those who 
are barely surviving in this planned- 
from-above economy. I think too many 
Vermonters are fooled into thinking we 


are a progressive state. Please note that 
Shuralin’s priorities are protection for 
the wealthy and pain for the poor. 

Peggy Luhrs 
BURLINGTON 


ONE MORE QUESTION 

Seven Days deserves high praise for cov- 
ering a Vermont corner of the nation's 
munitions industry [‘Tn Franklin County, 
a Global Arms Dealer Quietly Makes a 
Killing,” January 23]. For decades I have 
wondered how the nation’s gun manufac- 
rurers succeed in operating in the shad- 
ows. Why is it the press (almost) never 
shines a spotlight in their direction? 

Shortly after the Newtown, Conn., 
shootings, WBUR’s On Point spent an 
hour talking aljout the political power of 
the National Rifle Association without 
once mentioning the munitions industry. 
It seems fair to at least speculate al>out a 
possible connection between the most 
powerful lobbying organization in the 
country and those who have the most to 
gain from its efforts. 

Your article was exeellent. However, 
there is one question the reporter foigol 
to ask; He noted that Century has no lob- 
byists and gives no donations to political 
candidates. But please, tell me: How much 
are their annual contributions to the NRA? 

Cynthia Norman 
BURLINGTON 


TIM NEWCOMB 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTION 

There wps a birth-order error in 
last week’s story, "Feasting, Home 
Style," about culinary preparations 
for a Jordanian wedding. Sama is the 
second-eldest child in the Hayyat 
family — not the eldest, as stated. 


BIOMASS BOONDOGGLE 

[Re “For Some Neai- Goddard College, 
Wood Heat Isn’t Good Heat,” January 
16]; The real issue regarding industrial- 
scale biomass energy is the outr^seous 
waste of taxpayer dollars and the funding 
of these horribly polluting incinerators 
through corrupt legislation and govern- 
ment agencies. These federal subsidies 
benefit industry at the expense of public 
health, clean air, clean water and forests. 

Why are cash grants being handed out 
for the construction of biomass facilities 
despite their environmental and public 
health impacts? Cash-strapped taxpayers 
are paying for federal and state invest- 
ment tax credits, and it is clear that all sec- 
tors of government are involved — from 
permitting to emironmental research to 
suppliers and manufacturers. 

Faith Brown, Goddard College’s 
chief administrative officer, comntented 
in Seven Days, "Few disgruntled neigh- 
bors don’t a town make." Of course it’s 
the neighbors who are outraged, as 
Goddard has kept the rest of Plainfield in 
the dark by pushing the facility through 
the permittingprocess in secret. 

For Goddard to have the audacity to 
put this particulate-spewing monstros- 
ity directly in view of all the neigh- 
bors’ homes at the furthest edge of its 
100-plus-acre campus and as far away 
fix)m all the campus buildings as it can is 
distressing. There is a well-documented 
fire and explosion risk from biomass 
energy facilities, and our homes are too 
close for comfort. 

Goddard's biomass incinerator is 
costing the public in excess of half a 
million dollars, and it is Ignorance and 
greed, not fear, as Tim Maker suggests, 
that is the problem here. 

Karen Bouffard 

PLAINFIELD 


GOOD-ENERGY PLAN 

All energy requires some sort of trade- 
off [Re “For Some Near Goddard College, 
Wood Heat Isn't Good Heat," January 
16], Replacing Goddard College’s 
22-year-old oil-burning furnaces with a 
wood-heating plant with a state-of-the- 
art scrubber to minimize particulates 
while utilizing a renewable resource 


harvested within 35 miles, which pro- 
vide.s local jobs, seems responsible, sen- 
sible and maybe even progressive. 

John Freitag 
SOUTH STRAFFORD 


HELL TO PAY! 

Thank you for writing this article on 
this ["Daycare Nightmares," January 
30]. I have a 3-year-old in daycare, and 
it scared me to death! Thank you for 
making those disgusting daycare names 
available. My child is in one of the 
best daycares around! Hand in Hand 
Creative Learning Center in Essex. I 
never worry id>out the treatment of my 
child or any other child there. The staff 
love and core for the children as if they 
were their own. If anyone used my child 
as a bat while some other adult threw a 
ball at them, there would be hell to payl 
Connie Lawton 
JERICHO 


A DISSERVICE TO DAYCARE 

The sensational title of the article, 
["Daycare Nightmares; What Parents 
Don’t Know About Vermont Childcare 
Could Hurt Their Kids." January 30] and 
the accompanying photo of a sour- faced 
child in a prison-like setting seemed to 
serve no purpose other than to instill 
fear in parents and create unrest within 
our community. As a strong voice for 
the community, Ken Picard had an op- 
portunity to positively impact the field 
of early care and education- Instead, by 
focusing on childcare “nightmares," he 
limited our present and future ability to 
reshape the values, habits and behaviors 
of Che community and lessened our 
field’s prospects for being recognized as 
legitimate spokespersons. 

There is indeed work to be done 
to make the level of quality found in 
Vermont’s childcare programs more 
consistent; Picard proves that point 
very well. However, I am left feeling 
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consistently & correctly provide the best protection against STIs and help prevent unintended pregnancy. 
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When the British colonized Australia in the late 1700s, they encoun- 
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nearly 60.000 years, struggling to maintain its identity in modem 
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guages, which aims to educate audiences and revive the 
Aboriginal people's rich history and artistic integrity. 
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possibly anonymously? 
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V ermont’s long-simmering debate 
over whether to allow terminally 
ill patients to end their own lives 
shifted subtly, but significantly, 
on Tuesday. 

For the first time, the full Senate took 
up and debated a bill permitting doctors 
to prescribe a lethal dose of medication 
to those suffering from terminal illness. 
And for the first time, 17 of the Senate’s 30 
members voted in favor of debating — and 
amending — the bill further. 

To be clear, Tuesday's 17-13 vote means 
only that the Senate rejected a judiciary 
committee recommendation to kill the bill. 

The body still must cast two more 
votes in favor of it — and myriad expected 
amendments could fray the fi’agile coali- 
tion that moved it to this point. Even if 
the Senate passes Che bill, it'll still have to 
survive a vote in the House. 

But let there be no question; Tuesday’s 
vote was a watershed moment. 

All four members who professed to be on 
the fence— Sen. don collins (D-Franklin), 
Sen. PETER SALBRAiTH (D-Windham), Sen. 
bob HARTWELL (D-Benniogton) and Sen. 
JOHN ROPGERS (D-Esscx/Orleans) — voted 
in favor of moving the bill forward. 

In casting his vote, Hartwell made clear 
that he continues Co have serious reserva- 
tions — and any of the four fence sitters 
could yet change course. But now chat each 
has cast a vote in favor of the bill — even a 
procedural one — they are far less likely to 
vote against it later this week. 

Tuesday's debate drew a standing- 
room-only crowd to the Senate chamber. 
Advocates on either side of the issue — 
wearing stickers denoting their support or 
opposition — sat in rape silence as senators 
held forth from 9:30 in the morning until 
3:30 in the afternoon, with just a short 
break for lunch. 

The debate starred two characters that 
have fought for years on either side of the 
question. 

In one corner stood Sen. claire aver 
(D-A ddison), whose Senate Health ajid 
Welfare Committee voted unanimously 
two weeks ago in favor of the bill. A nurse 
by training. Ayer confidently beat back 
probing questions posed by the bill’s 
opponents. 

Her point was simple; The choices 
available to terminally ill patients — star- 
vation, refusal of medicine, deactivation of 
medical devices or terminal sedation — are 
unsatisfactory. Enabling such patients to 
end their own lives after consulting with 
doctors and in the presence of family 
simply adds another, more palatable 
option. 

"It’s so unfortunate that our laws leave 


Vermonters with these pathetic choices," 
she said. “No one should be forced to die 
alone. Life is sad enough at that point.” 

In the other corner stood Sen. dick 
SEARS (D-Bennington), whose Judiciary 
Committee reached the opposite conclu- 
sion last week, voting 3-1 against the legis- 
lation, with one member who supports the 
bill absent. 

Gruff by nature, the veteran legislator 
sought to poke holes in the bill, section 
by section. He wondered whether the 
disabled or the poor might be pressured 
to end their own lives. He questioned 
whether doctors should be put in the posi- 
tion of prescribing lethal medicine — or of 
signing a death certificate that fails to note 
a self-administered cause. 


LEllNfflEBENOOOESlN: 

TUESDAY’S VOTE ON 
ASSISTED DEATH WAS A 
WATERSHED MOMENT 

Invoking the "Newspeak" of George 
Orwell’s J984 — “War is peace, freedom 
is slavery, ignorance is strength” — Sears 
said, "Can we add to that, ‘suicide is death 
with dignity?'” 

Hours later, the Senate's resident 
professor of literature. Sen. philip baruth 
(D-Chittenden), responded to the 
Bennington Democrat's literary reference, 
noting that Newspeak was the language of 
a totalitarian society. 

“The antidote to that.” Baruth said, 
“is free debate.” By voting in favor of the 
Judiciary Committee's negative recom- 
mendation, he aigued, senators would be 
squelching such discussion. 

Both sides summoned the memories of 
beloved politicians whose lives came Co an 
end after suffering from a terminal illness. 

Reading from a letter written by the 

tor EDWARD KENNEDY, Sears argued that 
Kennedy long outlived his prognosis, ac- 
complishing much in his final months. 

Ayer, in turn, read from a letter written 
by JEAN MALLARY, whose husband, former 
Vermont congressman richard mallary, 
took his own life in the final stages of a fight 
with cancer. Both Mallarys had lobbied 
legislators Co pass a bill like the one de- 
bated Tuesday — they were even featured 
in a television commercial supporting it 
— but it didn’t gain traction in the Senate 
in time for Maliary Co take advantage of it. 


As a result, Ayer said, the longtime 
lawmaker felt compelled to end his life 
without family, friends or a physician 
present — in order to protect them from 
prosecution. 

"Dick didn't deserve to be alone,” 
Ayer said, quoting Jean Mallary’s letter. 
"Nobody does.” 


Drone Zone 

Sen. PATRICK LEAHY (D-VT) may be third in 
line for the presidency, but even he can't 
get his hands on a top-secret legal memo 
justifying the targeted killing of expatriate 
American citizens suspected of terrorism. 

It ain’t for lack of trying. 

Shortly after a CIA drone strike killed 
the American-born cleric anwar al- 
AWLAKi in September 2011, Leahy called 
on the Department of Justice to provide 
him with the memo authorizing such 
strikes. When none was provided. Leahy 
pressed Attorney General eric holder at 
a November 2011 hearing of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which Leahy chairs. 

"Is there any problem with providing 
this committee with a copy of that memo- 
randum, even if it is required to be in a 
classified session?" Leahy asked Holder. 

"Well, I firstwant to indicate that I will 
not address — cannot address — whether 
or not there is an opinion in this area,” 
Holder responded. “But I understand, Mr, 
Chairman, your interest in this subject, 
and we are committed to working with you 

setting and to the extent that we can." 

Holder’s dodge notwithstanding, the 
memo's existence had been widely re- 
last week that the Obama adminisn-ation 
publicly acknowledged its existence. 

That came after NBC News' michael 
isiKOFF obtained a 16-pa{^ white paper 
summarizing the secret memo’s legal 
arguments and published it online last 
Monday night. The document confirmed 
that “informed, high-level” U.S. officials 
could order the killings of American 
citizens believed to be “senior operational 
leaders” ofal-Qaida or an affiliate — if they 
posed an imminent threat and capture was 
unfeasible. 

Thou^ Leahy and 10 other senators 
had written to Obama again earlier that 
day demanding the memo, it wasn't until 
Wednesday — the eve of CIA director nom- 
inee JOHN BRENNAN'S confirmation hearing 
— that the administration agreed to hand 
it over. And even then, they only agreed to 
give it to members of Congress’ two intel- 
ligence committees — not to Leahy and his 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 
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So the next day Leahy and Sen. chuck 
QSASSLEY (R-lowa), the committee’s rank- 
ing Republican, pressed Obama again. 

“The deliberate killing of a United 
States citizen pursuant to a targeted 
operation authorized or aided by our 
Government raises significant consdtu- 
tional and legal concerns that fall squarely 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee,” 
they wrote, noting that their committee 
oversees the Office of Legal 
Counsel, which produced the 


By the time Seven Days 
went to press, Leahy spokes- 
man oavid carle said the 
chairman still hadn’t received an answer 
from the White House. 

What exactly would Leahy do if he got 
his hands on the memo? 

“Congress is still tiying to get the basic 
facts," Carle said. He added that Leahy 
plans to hold a Judiciary subcommittee 
hearing to discuss the matter. 

Over the weekend. The Hill reported 
that Sen. dianne feinstein (D-CaJif) said 
Leahy and Grassley indicated “their con- 
cern and interest" in establishing a special 
federal coimt charged with overseeing 
drone strikes. But Carle would not com- 
ment on whether Leahy does, in fact, sup- 
port such apian. 

Leahy’s not the only member of 
Vermont’s federal delegation concerned 
about the administration’s unfettered use 
of drone strikes — and its lack of congres- 
sional oversight. Like Leahy, Sen. BERNIE 
SANDERS (I-VT) declined to speak with 
Seven Days, but he said in a written state- 
ment that Congress must “develop in one 
form or another a process through which 
decisions are reviewed beyond the White 

Sanders isn't Just concerned about 

"In my view, a lot more attention has 
to be paid to the morality and the damage 
to our image that the killings of innocent 
civilians by drones has had,” he wrote. 

That’s an opinion shared by the 
third member of Vermont’s delegation. 
Congressman peter welch (D-VT). 

“Will drone strikes become a substitute 
for the serious, ongoing, necessary work 
of diplomacy?” Welch said in an interview. 
“If there’s a military option, the tendency 
is to rely on it often times at the expense 
of the diplomatic option, and there are 
legitimate political questions about what’s 
the impact of drone strikes.” 

Welch and 24 other House members 
made a similar point in n letter they sent to 
Obama last June requesting more details 
about how the administration chooses the 


POLITICS 


taigets of its drone strikes — and how it 
avoids civilian casualties. 

“The implications of the use of drones 
for our national security are profound," 
Welch and his colleagues wrote. “They are 
faceless ambassadors that cause civilian 
deaths, and are frequently the only direct 
contact with Americans that the targeted 
communities have. They can generate 
powerful and enduring anti-American 
sentiment." 

Welch said that in order 
to "maintain checks and 
balances,” Congress should 
"actively explore” the notion 
of establishing some sort of 
federal court to oversee drone-strike tar- 
gets, and he believes the program should 
include “some limited congressional 
consultation.” 

"We can’t have a system where we 
make one individual judge, jury and ex- 
ecutioner," he said. 

Has Congress — and especially con- 
gressional Democrats — given Obama 
more leeway to expand the nation’s 
drone program than it would have given 
President george w. bush, as many critics 
have suggested? 

Perhaps a little, Welch said, but for 
good reason. 

“We have a much greater degree of 
confidence in President Obama — and it's 
not just because he’s a Democrat,” Welch 
said, noting that Obama pulled American 
troops out of Iraq and is now winding 
down the nation's role in Afghanistan. "So 
there's some basis for people like me to 
have much more confidence in the deci- 
sions that President Obama has made in 
his role as commander in chief than what 
President Bush made.” 

But, he added, “I think all of us have to 
acknowledge that this can’t be based on 
who happens to be in office. It has to be on 
what’s a sensible policy that adheres to the 
system of checks and balances our country 
is founded on."® 

Disclosure: Paul ffeintz worked as Peter 
Welch's communications direcfor from 
November 2008 to March 2011. 
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ONE to Watch: Burlington Council Race Pits 
Old Prog Against New Dem 
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B election racethisycar reverses the 
narrative that long prevailed in 
Queen City politics. On this year’s 
Town Meeting Day, a young Democrat and 
an old-guard Progressive will be battling 
for a Ward 2 seat on the city council. 

A Democrat making her first bid for 
elected office would seem like a long shot 
against Progressive and former city coun- 
cil president Jane Knodell, who won seven 
elections in Ward 
2 before she 

I ■III I public service four 

years ago. And 
newcomer Emily 


to some voters in the neighborhood that 
birthed the Progressive movement. Merrill 
Lynch, where Lee works as a local vice 
president, took nearly $7 billion in tax- 
payer bailout money after the 2008 crash, 
before Bank of America subsumed it. 

But Lee. 31, is no rapacious capitalist. 
In an interview last week at the Skinny 
Pancake, she described her job as "helping 
people refinance and get mortgages.” She 
argued that her six-year stint at Merrill 
Lynch Wealth Management provides her 
with hands-on understanding of financial 
matters, such as the city’s wobbly pension 

Lee notes that she worked her way up 
Merrill's ladder from a low-rung data- 
entry job. Far from being silver spooned, 


Lee says she grew up in Westford with 
“a lot of instability” in a family that was 
"constantly on the verge of financial col- 
lapse.” Her mother, who had given birth to 
Lee and two other children in the hippie 
haven of Goa, India, subsisted for years on 
food stamps and other government assis- 
tance programs. Lee adds that she worked 
nights as a caregiver while attending the 
University of Vermont. During that time, 
and afterward, she lived in a series of dif- 
ferent homes in the Old North End. 

Self-confident and articulate, the can- 
didate depicts herself as an accomplished 
neighborhood activist. On Bradley Street, 
where she now lives with her husband. 
Stone Soup co-owner Tim Elliot, and his 
two sons, Lee says she has "put in a lot of 
work to keep things in check." 

She helped organize a group of 
homeowners who successfully lobbied 
the council to extend into a part of her 
own neighborhood the city's prohibi- 
tion against more than four unrelated 
individuals living in the same residential 
unit. That rule is meant to limit noise and 
other disturbances from student housing. 
Lee criticizes Knodell for voting against 
the occupancy limit when she was on the 

Knodell’s campaign manager. 
Progressive city councilor Max Tracy, 
counters that student housing isn't a big 
issue for a large chunk of Ward 2. He's 
counting on the assumption Chat his 


candidate is far better known in most of 
the neighborhood than is Lee. 

The compressed campaign season 
stemming from Democratic councilor 
Bram Kranichfeld’s late decision not to 
seek reelection “makes it harder for a new 
candidate to get name recognition," Tracy 
comments. With the next mayor's election 
two years away, the March 5 contest will 
likely draw fewer than 1000 residents of 
Ward 2. Tracy, who has run twice for the 
council, is confident he can identify most 
of those voters. He has compiled a data- 
rich list of Prog-inclined residents that 
"pays dividends on Election Day,” Tracy 

Knodell, however, may have her own 
name-recognition problem. Many resi- 
dents of Ward 2 didn't live there during the 
14 years Knodell represented the neighbor- 
hood on the council. Charlie Giannoni, a 
leader of the Wards 2 and 3 Neighborhood 
Planning Assembly, suggests that "Emily 
has been more in the public eye recently 
than Jane.” Lee attends every NPA meet 

Interviewed in the Charles Street home 
she shares with longtime Burlington hous- 
ing activist Ted Wimpey, Knodell says she’s 
not coasting on her reputation and has 
been knocking on hundreds of doors. The 
former UVM provost, who is 58, touts her 
local political experience, arguing she will 
bring needed “institutional knowledge" 
to the council. Half of its members have 


served one term or less, while Mayor Miro 
Weinberger is also still new to his office, 
Knodell points out. "I won’t need any on- 
the-job training,” she says. 

Asked to cite a few key achievements 
of her city council career, Knodell points 
to her work in helping transform the 
academically challenged H.O. Wheeler 
School into the Integrated Arts Academy, 
a magnet school that now attracts a more 
diverse studentbodyfi'om around the city. 
She also touts her unyielding advocacy for 
the Onion River Co-op’s move downtown. 
Some of her constituents wanted Shaw’s 
to become Burlington's downtown super- 
market, Knodell recalls. "I stood and de- 
livered on City Market 1 didn’t fold under 
pressure,” she recaJls- 

Knodell also credits her council work 
on "strengthening the city's noise ordi- 
nance," though she acknowledges erring in 
opposing the effort to bar more than four 
unrelated persons from living in the same 
household. “My civil liberties side kicked 
in," Knodell said duringa debate with Lee 
last week on Channel 17. "I didn’t think 
the government should tell people who to 
live with.” Extension of the ordinance to 
parts of Ward 2 has worked well, Knodell 
conceded, saying, “I’d probably vote for it 

Aiming to blunt Lee's contention that 
the council needs a fresh perspective from 
Ward 2, Knodell says she’s fired up for the 
race and will present "lots of new ideas.” 
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One of them; encouraging residential 
development downtown and on empty or 
underused parcels in Word 2. Calling her- 
self a "Peter Clavelle type of Progressive," 
Knodeli says she'll support “green urban- 
ism” — what former Progressive mayor 
Bob Kiss called "density with amenities." 

"I'm not an ideologue," she adds. In 
feet, Knodeli worked collaboratively with 
Republican former councilor Kurt Wright 
on development issues, such os construc- 
tion of the office building at the comer of 

panied Knodeli to last week’s Channel 17 
debate and calls her a friend and ally. 

"Jane has worked effectively across 
party lines,” he says, “whether Progressive, 
Republican or Democratic." 

Weinberger is "generally doing a good 
job," Knodeli affirms. "There's a lot of 
overlap between me and 
Miro" on downtown and 
in-fill development, she 

But the Democratic 
mayor is supporting the 
Democratic candidate in 
Ward 2 and says he will 

behalf. That could steer 
a few votes her way be- 
cause "Miro's quite popu- 
lar in Ward 2," according 
to Kranichfeld, who says 
he’ll be door-knocking 
with Lee, as well. 

Ward 2 was long 
aligned with Progressives 

— but not so much in 
recent years. The first 

on to form the Progressive Party came 
from the Old North End, following Bemic 
Sanders’ election as mayor in 1981. In 
2010, however, the Democrats narrowly 
won both of the ward’s council seats, one 
of which Tracy recaptured for the Progs 
last year. 

In the November election, two Old 
North End Progs running in a two-seat 
House district — one of them longtime 
former city councilor Gene Bergman 

— were wiped out by the Democratic 
candidates in an outcome influenced 
by President Obama’s landslide vote in 
Burlington. 

The stakes are high in this seemingly 
minor election. A Knodeli win would give 
Progressives and their allies five of the 
council's 14 seats. Democrats, meanwhile, 
are vying for an outright majority on the 
council; they now have seven seats. 

The Progressives won't be able to 
cast Lee as a rich yuppie. For one thing, 
they asked her to run for the House last 
November on their ticket. And while Lee 
may be a bonk vice president, Knodeli has 
been making 5270,000 a year as UVM’s 


provost for the past three and a half 
years. She’s taking a big pay cut — down 
to $150,000 — to return to teaching in the 
economies department, but she doesn’t 
have to go back to class until the fell of 
2014, owing to an 18-month sabbatical she 
got after stepping down from the provost 

Her Charles Street home, while com- 
fortably furnished, isn’t ostentatious. 
And Knodeli says she chose to stay in 
Burlington despite suggestions from eol- 
le;^es that she could probably get a col- 
lege president job somewhere else. 

Personalities, reputations and political 
affiliations may determine the decision 
voters make in a race in which there’s little 
daylight between the candidates on most 

Both Knodeli and Lee pledged $250 
each in support of making 
Burlington Telecom a 
member-owned coop- 
And each says 
ensure full 
o whatever 
may be built at the site of 
the Moran Plant on the 

The two are also in 
solidarity on the proposed 
ban on assault weapons 
and high-capacity ammo 
clips recently approved 
by the council on a 10-3 
vote. Both say they would 
have supported it, though 
each argues the council 
has more urgent matters 
to address. 

Lee does distinguish 
herself from her opponent by noting that 
Knodeli voted in 2009 against a proposal 
to decriminalize marijuana. That measure 
applied only to Burlington and was there- 
fore "meaningless," Knodeli says in re- 
sponse. She notes that she did support the 
ballot item this past November in which 
Burlington voters, by a huge majority, are 
calling on the state to legalize marijuana 
and hemp. 

There's also a spot of difference on the 
issue of student housing. Lee applauds 
UVM for building 400 student apartments 
on the Redstone campus but suggests the 
university ought to construct 4000 in 
order to get undeigrads out of homeowner 
areas of the city. Knodeli says that building 
more on-campus housing won't solve the 
problem of "walk-by noise" that troubles 
many residents of Bradley and other 
streets close to the downtown bars. 

Instead, Knodeli says, the city should 
consider building student housing in a 
commercial area on or near Church Street, 
as is proposed in the Plan BTV vision 
for the city drafted by the Weinberger 
administration. @ 
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License to Snoop? Vermont Legislature 
Considers Limiting Scanner Surveillance 
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W inooski police Sgt. Mike 
Cram was patrolling Route 
7 during last Friday's snow- 
storm when the laptop 
computer in his SUV started flashing and 
beeping like a slot machine- The auto- 
mated license-plate reader mounted on 
the vehicle’s roof had just recorded a “hit.’’ 
.An alert on Cram’s computer indicated 
the driver of a red Cadillac heading in the 
other direction had a suspended license. 

After confirming the license suspension 
with dispatch. Cram pulled a quick U-turn 
and stopped the Cadillac as it was climbing 
the on-ramp to Interstate 89. It turned out 
the driver didn't have insurance, either. On 
the spot, Cram called a towing company 
and told thedriver to call his wife for a ride 

Two weeks ago — before Winooski pur- 
chased its automated license-plate reader, 


or ALPR — Cram would have been oblivi- 
ous to the driver’s infraction. "There’s 
nothing chat stands out about the car that 
says ‘stop me,"' Cram says. "He would have 
driven right past me. And with today's 
weather, who knows what he would have 
hit on the interstate.” 

But Cram didn't miss him. He stopped 
a potentially dangerous situation with the 
help of the plate reader — a powerful and 
controversial technology that's raising 
privacy concerns as more Vermont police 
agencies use them in everyday patrols. 
Two years ago, the scanners were virtu- 
ally unheard of in Vermont. But thanks 
to federal Homeland Security grants that 
cover the cost of each S24,000 scanner, 
ALPRs are nowin use at more than 30 law- 
enforcement agencies across the state. 

Cram’s high-tech car catching b de- 
pendent on data that run through the 
Vermont Information and Analysis Center 
in Williston, formerly called the Vermont 
Fusion Center. Twice a day, at 5 a.m, and 
5 p.m, the VIAC pushes out information 
to police agencies that are using license- 
plate readers. That data dump includes 
Department of Motor Vehicles records on 
expired registrations and suspended li- 
censes, active criminal arrest warrants and 
wanted persons from the FBI’s National 
Crime Information Center, or NCIC. 

But Cram's data — photographs of 
dozens of license plates with no known vi- 
olations — also travels back to the VIAC. a 
multiagency intelligence operation staffed 
by the state police under the direction of 
Lt. Mark Lauer. Using scanned plates, 
the Vermont State Police have built a vast 


statewide database that can track a ve- 
hicle's travel history with a few keystrokes. 

Law-enforcement officials say the cops 
only use the big database to catch criminals 
and find missing persons and that there are 
numerous safeguards in place to prevent 
abuse. But the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Vermont and some lawmakers in 


up to four years, regardless of whether the 
plate is part of a criminal investigation. 
Sen. Tim Ashe (D/P-Chittenden), a lead 
sponsor of the plate-reader bill, calls that 
duration "wildly excessive." His bill would 
limit data storage to 180 days. After that, 
police would have to purge the plate data. 

The state of Maine purges plate data 



Montpelier are not reassured. 

Worried about the potential for misuse, 
four state senators have introduced a bill 
that would create statewide regulations 
for emplo>'ing plate scanners and limit 
the amount of time police can hold onto 
the data they collect while patrolling the 
state's roads and highways. 

Vermont police currently store infor- 
mation collected from plate readers for 


after 21 days, unless it’s being used in a 
criminal investigation- New Hampshire 
has prohibited use of the scanners outright. 

Law-enforcement agencies ate not op- 
posed to limits on storage of plate informa- 
tion, but many say six months is unreason- 
ably short. Public Safety Commissioner 
Keith Flynn proposed two years as a com- 
promise — less than the statute of limita- 


Burlington Police Chief Mike Schirling 
is open to limits, but he says permanently 
deleting data would be a mistake. He 
wants old data to go into some type of ar- 
chive, accessible to law enforcement with 
a court order. What if there were another 
Israel Keyes? poses Schirling referring 
to the confessed serial killer who stalked 
and murdered Bill and Lorraine Currier 
of Essex. Cops argue that info from plate 
readers could provide clues to help them 
apprehend dangerous criminals. 

Ashe finds that argument unpersuasive. 
“We could have cameras controlled by the 
state police looking at every sin^fle person’s 
front door in the slate of Vermont, and that 
would go a long way towards public safety 
and catching criminals," the senator sug- 
gests. "But the public would obviously think 
that’s an invasion of their lives and privacy." 

Access to the license-plate data col- 
lected by police agencies is strictly limited, 
counters VIAC's Lauer. While local police 
agencies can access their own plate data, 
only six people at VIAC — a mix of sworn 
officers and civilian analysts — can per- 
form a statewide search of an individual 
license plate. 

Before Lauer's team will perform such 
a search, he says it confirms that the plate 
query relates to an active criminal investi- 
gation with a verified case number. 

With 30 police agencies using the plate 
scanners — and each scanner capable of 
identifying thousands of plates an hour — 
ACLU of Vermont executive director Allen 
Gilbert says it's reasonable to assume that 
the VIAC has logged a staggering number 
of license plates, each with a time and 
location stamp. But so far, at least, authori- 
ties aren’t saying how much data they've 

Lauer says, "I have no idea how many 
plates are in the system," stressing that the 
state police database only contains plate 
numbers — and not the driver names asso- 
ciated with them. Likewise, Lauer says he 
doesn’t know how many individual plate 
searches the center has performed for 
police departments trying to track a par- 
ticular vehicle. His best guest is "dozens." 

Seven Days filed a public-records 
request with the state to find out where, 
if anywhere, police plate readers photo- 
graphed license plates belonging to two 
editorial staff members. But the state 
denied the request under the legal exemp- 
tion for records pertainingto the investiga- 
tion and detection of crime. Seven Days ap- 
pealed that denial to Commissioner Flynn, 
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arguing that the staffers are not — to our 
knowledge — under criminal investiga- 
tion. But that, too, was turned down. 

Lauer says there’s good reason to 
prevent regular people from using public- 
records law to search for specific plate 
histories — and to closely monitor police 
use of the data. An officer "can't just call scanners is 
up and say, ‘Hey, can you look up plate cruising 
ABC123' and expect us to give it to him. 

Because for all we know, maybe he’s look- 
ing for his girlfriend.” 

But when that jealous boyfnend is a 
known criminal, police can and do track 
him using license-plate data. Winooski’s 
Sgt. Cram says he recently asked the V3AC 
to perform a statewide 


read well through falling snow. On the 
day Cram demonstrated the device, the 
scanner failed to capture dozens of pass- 
ing cars. Another flaw is somewhat ironic; 


ead Ven 


It Strong 


down a suspect wanted 
for aggravated domes- 


sault. 

“They ran his plate 
in their database and 
said he's been pinged 
by plate readers in the 
Hartford area numer- 

adding that the hits 
were logged before the 
abuserwasasuspect. “I 
called Hartford police 
and said, ‘Keep an eye 
out for this guy.’ I had 
him entered into the 


license plates at all. 

Also, the info loaded onto the plate 
of date. While 
Main Street in Winooski 
;k. Cram’s laptop started blaring 
when the scanner hit on a Toyota RAV4 
with an expired registration sticker. Cram 
followed the car as it turned into a bank 
parking lot, but continued past after he 
recognized the driver. “I stopped him 
yesterday," Cram said. "He registered his 
vehicle. It just hasn’t 
been updated in the 
DMV system yet. I 
think they update their 


BETWEEN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
AND PRIVACY. 

SEN. TIM ASHE 


cold, s 


The sheer volume 
of information being 
amassed by Vermont 
police — through plate 
readers, cellphone- 
tracking data and 
other tools — worries 
privacy advocates such 
as the ACLU’s Gilbert. 
“There's just all the 
pieces in place that if 
somebody wanted to 
turn this into a pretty 
far-reaching surveil- 
lance system, where 
people’s whereabouts could be tracked 
anywhere in the state, it wouldn’t be that 
hard,” Gilbert says. 

VlAC’s Lauer admits the license-plate 
system could be abused by those with 
access. "Anythingcould be abused. People 
have misused the NCIC program,” he 
says. ‘‘But there’s checks and balances, 
and people get caught. Is anything 100 
percent? No. But to the degree we can, we 
certainly do manage and monitor it” 
Importantly, Lauer says, there have 
been no reports of abuse since the plate 
readers came online two years ago. Even 
Ashe admits he’s heard no instances 
of plate-reader misuse. “This is about 
making sure that the public is comfortable 
with their use,” he says, “and to make sure 
we strike the right balance between law 
the other enforcement and privacy." ® 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
the plate reader is, the partner of Seven Days publisher and coedi- 
limitations. It doesn’t tor Paula Roucly. 


Armed with a subpoena, he compelled 
AT&T to track the suspect's movements 
using the location ofhis cellphone. Within 
a few minutes, the company had pin- 
pointed the suspect on Church Street in 
Burlington, emailed the info to Cram and 
Winooski police had him in handcuffs. 

Cellphone tracking requires a court 
order, like Cram’s subpoena, but at present, 
following someone’s license-plate move- 
ments does not. Cram, for one, says requir- 
ing a warrant to perform plate searclies 
wouldn’t be ahuge inconvenience. "It’s 40 
minutes of typing and three hours waiting 
on ajudge," he says. Winooski cops aren’t 
allowed to search individual plates them- 
selves; as a safeguard, department policy 
makes them send requests through VTAC. 

Burlington police officers, 
hand, are free to search their c 
cordingtoSchirling. 

As advanced 
technology has 
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Feedback 


incredibly disappointed — as a professional, 
as a parent, as an active community member 
and as a tireless advocate for children and 
families — with Picard’s complete disregard 
of the complexities that communities face 
in their effort to create a more functional 
childcare system. The article did nothing to 
educate readers or help them gain a better 
understanding of the field, nor did it ever 
celebrate the many successes that the field 
has achieved against great odds and obsta- 
cles, created in part by articles such as this. 
I believe that Picard's negative focus was 
irresponsible and hurtful, and it decreased 
the level of trust that I have in Seven Days. 

Lisa M. Guerrero 
South burirngton 

Guerrero is an early-childhood 
educator in South Burlington. 


FUTURE CONUNDRUM 

[Re "Keeping Watch: As the Media 
Landscape Shifts, Public-Access TV Faces 
an Uncertain Future," January 23j: Unless 
you can point out someone whose future 
is certain, we must conclude everyone’s 
future is uncertain. 

John Dupee 

Sooth borlington 


HELP, NOT A HANDOUT 

The title of [Poli Psy, “Poor Logic,” January 
30] is doubly apt, as Ms. Levine's logic is 
no less "poor” than the logic that has kept 
those below the poverty line struggling 
for generations. While I could not in good 
conscience argue for an end to welfare and 
public assistance for the most vulnerable, 
this attack on political reforms does noth- 
ing to fix the problem. 

Bayard Rustin is wrong money is not the 
only difference between the rich and the 
poor. I can attest to how demoralizing poverty 
can be, but that has never stopped, nor even 
slowed, me in my personal goals for success. 1, 
too, balked at the governor's plan to take some 
tax breaks fit)m the working poor (as this is 
directly money from ray pocket), but if it is 
going to help the children of poor families, I 
find myself at a loss for the downside. 

I find arguments like Ms. Levine's (par- 
ticularly her need to assess "blame”) trou- 
bling because it does nothing but stir angry 
sentiment ft'om the poor. I challenge Levine 
and Seven Days as a whole to really examine 
this issue and draw meaningful conclusions, 

much good this shift in funding will actu- 
ally do. The poor in this state need help, but 
not a handout. That line has to be drawn, 
and 1. for one, as a member of the working 
poor who has never been part of the welfare 
system, think more should be done to pro- 
mote getting jobs, not getting paid. 

Paul Hobday 


VIEW FROM THE COUCH 

Your article based on Dr. Sandra Steingard's coura 
geous questioning of her experience prescribing 
antipsychotic drugs for the treatment of serious 
mental illness covered a complex topic with sensi- 
tivity ["HowardCenter's New Approach to Treating 
Mental Illness: More Talking, Fewer Meds," January 
16]. The controversial story could be on your front 
page as startling news, since her revelations directly 
challenge widespread current practice. And can your 
reporter look into why only $15,000 and a few staff 
are reported as using the Open Dialogue method, 
when large budgets exist for current treatment? 

As a psychologist who agrees with Dr. Steingard 
in this matter, however, I hope that readers will not 
avoid or discontinue using mental health medica- 
tions. The appropriate medication can have a helpful 
place in the management of conditions such as anxi- 
ety, depression, mood swings, trauma and psychosis, 
usually in conjunction with counseling or therapy. 
As with all health issues, one should seek a knowl- 
edgeable provider and frequently check in regarding 
progress and side effects. Thank you for highlight- 
ing this vital topic and consistently covering mental 
health so well. 

Kay Frances Schepp 

South burlington 

Di: Schepp is a licensed psychologist. 


DOCTOR, DOCTOR 

As a close family member of a young person with 
childhood-onset schizophrenia and a general inter- 
nist, I would like to thank you for ["HowardCenter’s 
New Approach to Treating Mental Illness: More 
Talking, Fewer Meds," January 16], In addition to 
way more “lived experience" than 1 would ever 
choose, I have studied the disease extensively, read 
R. Whitaker’s book, attended the Open Dialogue 
presentation by Dr. Mary Olson and have heard Dr. 
Steingard speak. I too was shaken to the core by 
Anatomy of an Epidemic. It would take way more 
than 250 words to write about all the controversial 
aspects of this book. 

The Howard pilot program sounds very worth- 
while. The psychiatrist and other "providers” being 
willing to do house calls is a fantastic paradigm shift 
in itself. When my family member had a first clear 
psychotic break at age 18, the psychiatrist at our 
area mental health agency said they could not do a 
house call — despite my plea. I had a feeling it might 
help, especially since the patient would not go to the 
agencyl 

On the subject of brain atrophy in people with 
schizophrenia; There is a large amount of literature 
on this topic, and some studies contradict others. 
After reading many such papers, I am close to cer- 
tain that the disease itself causes brain atrophy. Some 
studies also provide pretty convincing evidence that 
at least some antipsychotics can also cause brain 
atrophy. 

Ruth Kennedy Grant, MD 
Waltham 


PRESCRIBING SANITY 

I appreciate Dr. Sandra Steingard for being wilL 
ing to reevaluate her practice and for initiating 
Open Dialogue as a therapy option for psychosis 
["HowardCenter’s New Approach to Treating Mental 
Illness: More Talking, Fewer Meds," January 16], As a 
practicing physician myself, I have been disheartened 
over the course of my career by the increasingly pow- 
erful influence the pharmaceutical industry plays in 
modern medicine. 

We have strayed far from the fundamentals of 
what creates wellness. Quality interpersonal relation- 
ships, nutrition, exercbe, fresh air and connection 
with nature and spirituality are key foundations for 
optimal health. Increasingly, scientific studies back 
this up. While pharmaceuticals have a place in the 
treatment of medical and psychiatric conditions, the 
industry’s aggressive marketing and biased informa- 
tion have damaged American health care. Increasingly, 
we are finding adverse effects from long-term use of 
popularized medications. Antacids such as Prilosec 
can increase risk of pneumonia and osteoporotic frac- 
tures. Statin medications, which have an important 
place in treating heart disease, hove been marketed 
to increasingly broad populations. Side effects such 
as increased rates of diabetes in certain populations, 
as well as muscle weakness and memory issues, are 
emerging. 

Health care providers need to take the lead 
in restoring balance to the American medical 
system. Thank you. Dr. Steingard, for challenging the 
status quo. 

Anne Knott, MD 

burlington 

Knott is a physician at Winooski Family Health. 
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IN HONOR OF PAST, CURRENT & FUTURE PRESIDENTS WE PRESENT OUR; 

BUY LOCAL - BUY AMERICAN SALE 


SAVE UP TO 35%* OFF ON AMERICAN MADE PRODUCTS 

Support your iocai economy end keep jobs in our country. For Every $100 spent et a iocaiiy owned business, $68 stays in the iocel economy! 

Source: Civic Economics study on Grand Rapids, Michigan - Sept 2008 

We are proud to represent all of these great companies 
from Vermont, New England and the rest of our Country, 

MAPLE CORNER WOODWORIG: Heitlocm Haidwood Furniture 
LYNDON FURNITURE Dining Room, Uving Room Furniture 
NORDIC ENGINEERIN& Hardwood Beds, Dressers and NIghtsiands 
WOODFORMS: Hardwood Beds, Dressers, Bookcases and Home Entertainment 
COLLEGIATE FURNISHINGS Futon Frames 
KNOCKDOWN FRAMES: Hardwood Bed Frames and Futon Frames 
TURNING HOUSE: Re 


COTTONBELLE: Pillows and Futon Covers 

AMERICAN LEATHER Leather and Fabric Upholstery, Comfort Sleepers and Redine 

MCCREARY MODERN: Leather and Fabdc Uphoisiery 

MAX HOME Leather and Fabric Uphidstery 

BERNHARDT: Fabric Upholstery and Upholstered Beds 

YOUNGER: Fabric Upholstery 

SIMMONS: Beautyrest and Comforpedk Mattresses 

SERTA: IComforl Memory Foam Mattresses 

PURE LATEX BUSS: Latex Mattresses 

STANDARD MATTRESS futons 

OTIS BED: Futons 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
www,burlingtonfurniturecompany,com 



LOCALLY OWNED 
and a part of the community 
for 29 years! 












Vermont’s Storytelling Couple Premieres 
an Age-Old Vampire Tale 


I 

S 

I 


T «'cenagers may think Stephanie 
Meyer invented the vampire in 
her best-selling IVt/igftr series- 
Certainly Robert Pattinson 
brings the character up to hearl-throb- 
bish date in the mega-popular C Im adap- 
tations. But the vampire has been with 
us for way longer, even further back than 
1922’s creepy Mis/erdtu. This week, over 
four performances as part of lost nation 
THSATER’ s Wintcrfest in Montpelier, 
Vermont storytellers extraordinaire tim 
JENNINGS and LEANNE PONDER Will premiere 
“The Vampire Princess" — not to be 
confused with yet another movie of the 

This version is an old Bohemian folk- 
tale, Jennings says, collected a couple 
of centuries ago and likely passed along 
for generations before that. Its foil name 
is “The Gypsy Soldier and the Vampire 
Princess,” and it should be noted that 
the story might be inappropriate for very 
young children. In it, a king's daughter, 
who happens to be a vampire, sleeps 
in a coffi n by day and awakes at night 
expecting a meal — of human blood, of 
course- The king, who will do anything 
for his girl, obliges by sacrifi cing, one by 
one, some of his loyal soldiers. But one 
of them, a resourceful gypsy, manages to 
fi nd a way not to be killed when his turn 
comes. And thereon hangs a tale. 

Jennings su^esis chat the timeless 
story has political undertones; “Current 
or recurrent aff airs seem to attract 
us,” he says during an interview in the 


Montpelier home he shares with Ponder 
and an orange cat- The longhaired, 
bearded storyteller says that this par- 
ticular tale “went into Romany, to the 
Czech to the French to the English, and 
along the way the name [vampire] got 
changed to ‘werewolf.’” And back again. 
Some poetic license, Jennings notes, "is 
the nature of storytelling.” 

A 25-year veteran performer of folk- 
tales and music, Jennings says it still 
takes him two years of fi ne-tuning a 
story before he “stops sweating," though 
his ease onstage never betrays any inse- 
curity. When he and Ponder have tried 
out “The Vampire Princess” before small 
audiences, people have "just really liked 

“You take comfort from the reaction 
of the audience,” Jennings remarks. 
“Without it, there’s no flow." 

He and Ponder, who have been a 
couple for 27 years and a storytelling 
team for 24, have themselves developed 
a fl ow; They tell a story like a verbal pas 
de deux, each taking diff erent parts, 
delivered in myriad voices. Jennings’ 
natural voice is a booming baritone, but 
that doesn’t mean he can’t sound like a 
tiny creature- Ponder’s range is impres- 
sive, too, from little girl to scritchy crone 
to stentorian man. 

The pair’s utter absorption in these 
roles is a delight to watch; their timing 
and interplay may seem to come natu- 
rally, but their animated performance 
is thoroughly rehearsed, as well. The 



couple’s act and recordings — with mu- 
sical interludes of his concertina and her 
harp — have won many accolades; for 
example, their 2010 CD The King and the 
Thrush was named a Notable Children’s 
Recording by the American Library 
Association. 

But folktales are not just kids’ stuff ; 
Jennings and Ponder know that we 
humans seem to be hardwired to listen 
to stories. Most of their fare has all- 
ages — that is to say, ageless — appeal. 
Perhaps that’s why millennia-old sto- 
ries still resonate. The Twili^t saga is 
yet another instance, albeit sexed up 
and CGI’d for the 2Ist century. 

The “Princess Vampire” tale and 
several others will be on Jennings and 
Ponder’s next CD, which they'll record 
“sometime this summer,” he says. Then 


they’ll tour the state with it through the 
fall- 

In Montpelier this Valentine’s week, 
the couple will tell the headlining story 
and a few shorter ones — both eerie and 
romantic. For the show’s second half, he 
and Ponder will invite the audience to 
choose between two classic world tales. 
Rest assured, in this case, neither choice 
is wrong. ® 




NEW EDITOR AT NEW ENGLAND REVIEW 

A changing of the guard is coming at Middlebury College's highly regarded literary quarterly, 
the New England Review. In January 2014. current managing editor carolyh kuebler will 
become editor, replacing Stephen donadio. who has held the post since 19S4. (He will continue 
teaching at Midd and serve as NER's editor at large.) Locals may know Kuebler as the creator of 
the NER VERMONT READING SERIES, which brings Vermont writers to Middlebury. 

Seven Days interviewed Donadio in 2007, on the occasion of the journal's 3Qth anniversary. 
To put it simply,' Donadio told writer Mike Ives aboutNER, we want a magazine which has 
Stuff that you re not going to fi nd anywhere else and a context that is not limited either 
regionally or temporally ...were located in New England, but it’s agateway to the cosmos, as 
New England writers like ° oreau have always known.' 

MARGOT HARRISON 

NER VERMONT READING SERIES 

° ursday, April 18, 7 p.m. at Carol's Hungry Mind Cafe in Middlebury. Free. Writers to be 
announced, nereview.com/ner-vt-reading-series 





GOT AN ARTS TiP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


DEATH 
AT SXSW 

Things keep looking bright 
for the music documentary A 
Band Called Death, directed by 
Vermonters mark covino and 
jEfF HOWLETT. Last summer, Its 
premiere at the Los Angeles Film 
Festival drew national attention. 
In October, a screening during 

the VERMONT INTERN ATtONALFILM 
FESTIVAL sold out. NOW the Story 
or a pioneering punk band 
formed by three Detroit brothers 
will show up at one of the 



year's most anticipated cultural 

events, the upcoming South by Southwest (SXSW) in Austin, Texas, as part 
of a program of music flicks called 24 Beats Per Second. No date has been 
scheduled yet, hut the film portion of the fest starts on March 8. 


MARGOT HARRISON 


For more Info, visit sxsw-com/film/screenings/nim-llneup. 


NEW MUSIC IN 
MONTPELIER 

There's an enticing 
headline on the homepage 

of the VERMONT COLLEGE 

OF FINE arts: 1 Reasons 
Why Our MFA In Music 
Composition Will Blow 
Your Mind.' Click on It. 
though, and there's 
another step: The 
seven reasons are in a 
downloadable guide. This week, there are opportunities to assess whether 
the music coming out of the college Is itself mind-blowing. One of them Is in 
New York City — Saint Peter's Church, to be exact. 

The VCFA Composers' Concert will showcase electro/acoustic works by 
both faculty and students In the MFA program, under the auspices of the 
PRISM Project— a New York-based nonprofit devoted to the development 
and performance of new music. 

VCFA's low-residency masteFs in music composition offers five different 
tracks: fiim, TV and game scoring: contemporary composition; eiectronic 
music: songwriting; and jazz. It’s one of the first such programs in the 
country, and the students' Montpelier residency just happens to be this 
week Which means there are unique events closer to home than NYC, free 
and open to the public; a Songwriters' Showcase on Wednesday, Film Music 
Festival Thursday, Jazz Octet Friday and Eiectrdnlc Music Caf^ on Saturday. 
Hear, hear. 

PAMELA POLSTON 



VCFA COMPOSERS' CONCERT 

Sunday, February 17, 7 p.m. at Saint Peters Church, 619 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. For more Information about this concert and the MFA In 
Music Composition Winter 2013 Residency events, call 828-8534. vcfa.eou/ 
music-comp 



uvmtheatre; 

Tickets/Iiifo 656-2094 " 
UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


Want out of your life? 

Just pay the fee and we'll fake your 
death, change your face, and set up 
a new Identity for you... 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 

Pre-film Lecture - 6 PM 
Film Screening - 6:45 PM 


Billings Lecture Hall, UVM 
$10.00/ $4.00 Student 
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WINTER 
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STUCK IN 
VERMONT 


6 Years • 2 million views 
30+ hours of content 
1 award-winning video j ournalist 

Watch the 300th episode on 
February 13 at sevendaysvt.com. 

CatchEva every Thursday on ‘The :30” on^MCAXTV^ 



Eva, the video is BRILUANTil 
It is superb and really captured 
the joy surrounding the event. 
You are really very talented. 
Can't thank you enough. 

GOWRISAVOOR 

CO-ORGANIZER OFTHE 
WATERBURY RIVER OF LIGHT 
LANTERN PARADE 


Th ankyou so much for featuring 
CarShare Vermont on "Stuck in 
Vermont." Th e video is so fun 
and chock full ofgreat info — it 
tells our story with gusto. I cant 
believe you cranked it out in just a 
few daysl You're a superhero. 

ANNIE BOURDON 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

CARSHARE VERMONT 



I've been so busy sending links to friends 
andfamilyforyour heavenly video that I've 
forgotten to write you thanks for such a sweet 
job! You really are amazing, what with your 
eye, your sense of story, your visuals, your fun, 
your Vermont core and your speed at bringing 
it all together. 

KEN LESLIE 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE 



Your site makes me want to 
get stuck in Vermont. What a 
lovely, fun and engaging site 
and personality. I came upon 
it by accident — one of those 
google meanders. Community 
is such an ignored word but 
you and your fun perspective 
obviously faring out the best in 
yours. All the best from rainy 
Melbourne. 

RICHARD LAURIE 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Big thanks to 

'Stuck in Vermont" sponsor: 









A New Play Depicts the 
Real-Life Drama of Wind 
Turbines in Vermont 



BY GINGER VIEIRA 

g ou call blowing up a moun- 
taintop ‘green'?" That’s what 
Mary desperately asks a 
H power-company representa- 
tive in writer-director Lesley becker's new 
play. Winds of Change, which has four 

CENTER FOR THE DRAMATIC ARTS. The title is 

an apt one for a story based on the real-life 
conflict between wind-power developers 
and small-town residents, and often be- 
tween neighbors, that is playing out on the 
larger stage of Vermont's mountaintops in 
Lowell and elsewhere. 

Montpelier-based Becker, a social- 
marketing coordinator for the Lamoille 
Prevention Campaign by day, is on the 
board of the Vermont playwrishts circle. 
While Becker has been writing plays for 
more than nine years, her latest work 
straddles the line between theatrical en- 
tertainment and unabashed activism. 

In Winds of Change, Mar>- (KAREN 
GElGERl is the neighbor of Farmer Dave, 
who is thinking about leasing his land, 
including a beautiful ridgeline in Vermont, 
to a wind-power company. Played by bob 
CARMODY. Dave is a father of two whose 
wife has passed. His formerly profitable 
dairy farm is now a stru^ling chicken 
coop, and he is barely making ends meet. 
So Dave can't help but say yes when a sur- 
veyor comes by, requesting permission to 
assess his land for the possible placement 
of 20 wind turbines. 

Mary finds support in her efforts to 


combat the power company and the town 
office from Dave’s daughter. Deirdre (emily 
GEORGE LYONS), and eventually from his 
teenage son, Johnny (charue yarwood). 

Becker sdrs an additional, social sub- 
plot into Winds of Change: 'generational 
alcoholism." Every member of the farming 
family is challenged by addiction- Dave 
begins drinking by late morning, and 
twentysomething Deirdre helps herself 
to a beer at breakfast even as she scolds 
Johnny for underage drinking. 

Deirdre's boyfriend, Allen (jayden 
choduette), returns horn Afghanistan 
relying on alcohol to help him cope with 
PTSD. After a family friend dies in a car 
accident caused by drunk driving, Allan 
and Deidre begin to sober up and see the 
toll that alcohol is taking on both Dave and 

The two plotlines are essentially un- 
related; Becker seems to introduce the 
drinking problem simply to flesh out her 
story- And it does serve her main theme- 
Dave’s character is depicted rather thinly 
as a foolish drunk who is too lazy to read 
the eight-page contract of confidentiality, 
which forbids him and his children from 
speaking about the money he receives 
or the experience of having 40-story-tall 

These smaller drawbacks crop up fre- 
quently throughout the play, a constant 
stream of evidence suggesting the power 
company is manipulative and selfish. 

Becker insists that her play is neither 


explicitly for nor against wind power, but 
her overarching message comes through; 
Developing renewable energy is impor- 
tant, but placing wind turbines in your 
backyard is going to alter your once-lovely 
countryside and affect your quality of life 
forever. 

As real-life Vermont lawmakers debate 
placing a temporary moratorium on wind- 
power development in the state. Winds of 
Change turns, at least in one scene, from 
a fictive drama to a veritable public ser- 
vice announcement In that scene, Mary 
makes an appeal against turbines at a 
Tbwn Meeting During the same gather- 
ing, power-company representative Irene 
(MARY scRiRPS) talks about the $12.5 mil- 
lion of revenue the town will receive if it 
allows the development of wind power. 

In the end. Farmer Dave signs the lease 
for his ridgeline. “If I don’t make a deal 
with the power company, somebody else 
in town will,” he reasons. 


Opponents of turbines on ridgelines 
will certainly find their views bolstered 
watching Becker's play those in favor 
might wish for a better-balanced script — 
one that more evenly addresses research 
on the benefits of wind power and the 
compromises potentially involved. 

Meanwhile, as the turbines go up in 
Becker’s play, a number of consequences 
cause turmoil within Dave’s family and 
throughout their town- How long will the 
problems continue? "Until the wind stops." 
Fanner Dave predicts. ® 


U by Lesley Becker, produced by In House 
productions. Thursday. February 14, 

Sunday. February 17, 2 p.m. at Off Center for 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams s 


□ear Cecil. 

My query concerns the 
common conception of 
primitive cultures sacrificing 
virgins by throwing them into 
the maw of an active volcano. 
Many people seem to think 
this actually happened, but 
I cartt find even one reliable 
report of human sacrifice this 
way. Is it a Hollywood inven- 
tion? Tell me the truth. Cecil. 
Have any virgins anywhere 
ever been tossed into a live 
volcano to appease an Irate 
god? 

Ken 

A s with so many 
popular belief, the 
answer boils down tor 
( 1 ) this story is mostly 
Hollywood BS, but (2) not 100 
percent. To get a better handle 
on things, let’s look at different 
permutations of the concept. 

and working up. 

Virgins have been thrown into 
volcanoes to appease godfs). This 
is the story in purest form — so 
pure, in fact, that 1 haven't been 
able to find any actual examples 
of it. The closest I got was the 
1932 film Bird of Paradise, star- 
ring Dolores del Rio as native girl 
Luana. Plotwise, it breaks down 
asr Boy meets girl, boy hooks 
up with girl, girl is betrothed to 
someone else, boy steals girl, boy 
is cursed by volcano goddess Pelc, 
girl sacrifices self to appease Pele 
and save boy. Long in the public 
domain, the film is available for 



I need to point out a couple 
things, though. First, while 
Luana’s primitive culture is per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice her to 
placate the volcano god, it doesn’t 
actually do so. She sacrifices 

Second, volcanoes suitable 
for throwing women into for 
the most part don’t exist. The 
popular idea is that a volcanic 
cone has a lake of molten lava 
inside, perhaps with a rocky 
promontory jutting out from the 
rim to provide a convenient spot 
for victim flinging. In reality, an 
erupting volcano typically spews 
lava up or outward from a cone, 
vent or fissure, after which the 
lava flows laterally along the flat- 
tish surfaces nearby. One could, I 
suppose, shove a sacrificial indi- 
vidual Into one of these flows and 
thereby incinerate her (or him). 


trope is usually understood. 

Virgins have been sacrificed 

out on a limb and say this is 100 
percent true. The mummified 
remains of numerous murdered 
Incan children, many of them 
female, have been found on the 
upper slopes of volcanoes in the 
Andes. For example, a girl was 
discovered on Mount Ampato in 
Peru in 1995, and two girls and a 
boy on LIullaillaco in Aigcntina 
in 1999. The victims, age 6 to 
adulthood, were well dressed 
and nourished, suggesting they’d 
been fattened for the slaughter. I 
don’t know if on examination any 
of the children were found to be 
viigins. but will politely assume 

Archaeologist Johan 

Reinhard, who led the expedi- 
tions that found the Ampato and 


LIullaillaco mummies, has con- 
jectured that sacrifices at Ampato 
were intended to stop a volcanic 
eruption nearby. The site is only 
reachable when volcanic heat 
has melted the snow, and, in feet, 
Reinhard was only able to get 
there because of an eruption at 
the time. 

Humans, but especially chil- 
dren, have been sacri^ced to the 
gods, or to accompany deceased 
rulers who presumably were going 
to join the gods. This is so abun- 
dantly and widely true that it may 
not seem worth mentioning, but 
we ought not to let our interest 
in a particularly baroque sacrifi- 
cial mode blind us to the larger 
truth, namely that our species 
has slaughtered innocents by the 
uncountable thousands since an- 
tiquity, without even the excuse 
of war. Examples; 

■ In the Bible, the cornerstone 
of the Western moral code, 
Abraham famously comes 
close to sacrificing his son 
Isaac, and Jephthah actually 
does kill his daughter in 
return for winning a war. 

• As part of the funeral rites 
of the Incan ruler Huayna 
Capac, a thousand people 
were sacrificed, including 
many children. 

■ The sacrificial cenote. a big 
sinkhole at the Mayan city 
of Chichen Itza, was found 
to contain the skeletons of 


children mostly from 7 to 15 
years old. It’s guessed that 
the victims were selected 
for their beauty and freedom 
from blemish, signifying 
innocence, youth and 
(temporarily) health. 

Getting back to volcanoes: 

In Indonesian legend, a 
princess and her husband 
prayed to the god of the 
Mount Bromo volcano to 
give them children. The 
volcano delivered a total 
of 25 but required that 
the last be offered as a 
sacrifice. Today, villagers 
commemorate the event by 
throwing food, livestock and 
money into the crater, which 
more practical types wait 
below the rim to catch. 

Perry claimed he witnessed 
the sacrifice of a young man 
thrown into a lava pit in the 
Solomon Islands and says he 
narrowly escaped the same 

Classical legend says 
the Greek philosopher 
Empedocles threw himself 
into Mount Etna as a 
sacrifice after healing a 
woman near death. Why? 
Who knows? We’ll file this 
one under "alcohol may have 
been involved." 



Have you been turned down for a home mortgage? 


F or buying my first home, this process was both 
exciting and frustrating. I was turned down by 2 
other lenders who were not able to process my loan, i 
feit defeated, and discouraged. My reaitor then mentioned 
Barb McHenry of PrimeLending to me. With Barb and a 


team of pros, they were able to get my ioan approved and 
processed with such ease and very iittie time needed! I 
am now in my very first home, and couid not be more 
thankful for Barb and her team. They puiied off a miracie 
when ! needed one!" 


Barb McHenry 

MORTGAGE PROFESSIONAL 


33 BLAIR PARK, SniTE 202 • WiaiSTONVT 05495 • NMLS«'I42991 

802.846.0029 I BarbMcHenryVT.com 
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CUBA PROGRAM 

802 . 923.2390 


Early Bird Special 

Call now & be one of the first installed this spring! 

’'■'^Save $175 off EACH Window 


installed by Windows & Doors By Bnownell. 
Hurry! Expires 3-1-13 


Tree outdoor aUe 

A massive free ouMoor cetebration in 
the heart of downtown Montreal; Free 
concerts, gocrniel stopovers, projectiorrs, 
Siam urban slide, VJVDJ’s and more! 


'NuU blanche Jv^tdum 

SaJnnta^ starch Z 

Slay up aii night with more than 
300 activities rlunngthe Nuit Blanche! 


■/IrU and enlertainmenl 

During 11 days, the choice Is youis-lhealre, dance. 


QaMronomtf 


MARVIN 

DESIGN GALLERY 

By Windows & Doors By Brownol 

Call to Schedule Your Free Window 
Replacement Consultation 

1 877-424-6909 

Willlslon. yr • West Lebanon. NH 

• Platlsburih, NY • wdbrownell.com 
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EN LUMltRt 


Come to Montreal and 
eiyoy, winter at Ui bent! | 


Nonlifield Swings Bank is pleased ta welcome 

Nicole Hayes 

OS Q mortgage originator! 


V Sustainable Economics | APRIL 20-27 

Graduate level course for all those interested in learning about 
Cuba’s approach Co new and innovative business models. 

^ The Cuban Health Care System I JUNE 22-29 

Graduate level course far health care providers, administrators and 
medical studerUs interested in studying Cuba's Health Care System. 


I^rxie is a Certified Mwtgage Pterional with over 
20yeat5 of experierKS in the \fermont mortgage industry. 
Contact Nk»le today to ask about air competitive rates, 
persona! service, and local decision making! 
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We just had to ask... 


why don’t 
CCTA buses 
give change? 



W hen my car broke down 
last month, and I needed 
to be in Montpelier for 
a story, I hopped on 
Chittenden County Transportation 
Authority’s LINK Express. While regu- 
lar bus riders are probably smart enough 
to buy prepaid swipe cards, I climbed on 
board with a pocket full of fives aitd tens. 

The one-way fare was $4. So when 
1 slid my $5 bill into the fare box, I ex- 
pected to hear the sweet sound of four 
quarters clanging into the coin-rerum 
slot. But I never heard it. The machine 
didn’t have a coin-return slot. Damn 
thing just kept my dollar. 

WTF? The vending machine in my 
office gives change for the Lifesavers 

stamp machines chat take cash and give 
change. Why don’t CCTA buses — whose 
one-way regular fare is a very unround 
$1.25 -do the same? 

When 1 put that question to CCTA 
general manager Bill Watterson, he fell 
momentarily silent. "Have you ever been 
a passenger on a transit bus?” he finally 

Ouch. I answered that I had, but con- 
fessed that before my recent LINK ride, 
it had been quite some time. "Imagine if 
everyone that was hoarding didn’t have 
Che correct fare and needed to do a cash 
transaction," Watterson continued. “It 


would significantly increase the amount 
of time it would take for a bus to perform 
a route and inconvenience everyone." 

Except, of course, for the dude get- 
ting his dollar back. 

Aside from delays, Watterson said 
there’s another good reason why transit 
authorities across the country stopped 
making change in the 1970s and ’80s and 
switched to swipe cards and exact fares: 
robbery. Having that much cash on board 
made buses ripe targets for stickups. 

But those were the old days, when 
bus drivers carried the money on their 
person. Today, the change would be 
locked inside an automated vending- 
type machine. Breaking into one of 
those is like trying to rob an ATM — and 
there’d be a heck of a lot of wimesses on 
board to deter would-be criminals. 

That may be, Watterson replied. 
But there’s another consideration: The 
ticket-vending machines CCTA uses at 
bus stations frequently get jammed and 
require significant maintenance. If a fate 
box broke while dispensing change on 
board, it could sideline an entire bus full 
of passengers. 

Watterson, who’s been at CCTA for 
about a year, said he wasn’t aware of any 
transit authority in the nation that still 
gives change on board. Many dispense 
coins at station vending machines, he 
said, and recalled receiving dollar coins 


in change when he took a trip on Salt 
Lake City’s light-rail system. 

No change in all of Barack Obama’s 
America? That just didn't sound right, so 
I called Martin Sc hroeder, chief engineer 
at the American Public Transportation 
Association in Washington, D.C. 
Schroeder said Watterson is correct — to 
his knowledge, no major transit agency 
gives change on board. 

That’s not because it isn’t possible, he 
noted. If CVS cash registers can dispense 
change in a little plastic bowl, Schroeder 
said, public buses could certainly do the 
same. But, he added, “I don’t think that 
giving change is on anybody’s hit list to 
do. There are better ways of doing it. 
It could be a smart pass or smart card. 
Most bus fares that are cash oriented 
that I’ve seen are all exact fere. If you’ve 
got too much, OK, well, that’s your 
contribution." 

My "contribution," eh? So how much 
are transit authorities raking in from 
unsawy, overpaying cash customers like 
myself? In Great Britain, it’s a bloody 
fortune. The London Evening Standard 
reported last September that London 
bus passengers had overpaid more than 
£2.2 million over seven years thanks to 
bus-stop ticket machines that do not 
give change. The newspaper filed a 
Freedom of Information request to get 
the information. 


Is CCTA seeing a similar windfall? 
The agency still collects a third of its fare 
revenue in cash — about $716,000 last 
fiscal year. Surely some of those riders 
overpaid like 1 did. 

"If there has been an overpayment 
that has been occurring, I certainly don’t 
think it’s significant," Watterson said. 
"There are also people, unfortunately, 
paying less than what’s due. Maybe it 
balances out." 

How are people underpaying? By 
putting handfuls of pennies into the ma- 
chines and using "falsified" fare cards, 
Watterson said vaguely, perhaps not 
wanting to inspire future fraud by de- 
scribing it in detail. 

There’s one spot of good news for 
cash-holes like me. Watterson said that, 
if any CCTA lines are suited for change- 
dispensing fere boxes, they would be 
the LINK Express routes to Montpelier, 
Middlebury and St. Albans, because 
they have relatively fewer passengers, 
and fewer riders getting on and off, than 
Burlington-area routes. 

Something to look forward to. In the 
meantime. I’m saving my quarters. @ 





Talking Hands 
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W hen learning a new lan- 
guage in school, students 
arc usually graded on pro- 
nunciation, spelling, trans- 
lation and grammar- When Elizabeth 
Bjerke, 34, worked her way through 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, a college of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, to become an American 
Sign Language-English interpreter, she 
was graded not just on the movement 
of her hands but on how she used her 
entire body, even her eyebrows. 

Today, Bjerke works as an indepen- 
dent contractor for ASL-English inter- 
pretation in the Brattleboro area — pri- 
marily in professional settings, though 
she has been hired as an interpreter for 

Name 

Elizabeth Bjerke 

TdwN 

Brattleboro 

Job 

American 
Sign Language 
Interpreter 

than 13 years, Bjerke has served that 
function at doctors' visits, therapy ap- 
pointments, business meetings and even 
theatrical performances such as The 
Vagina Monologues and Willy Wonka & 
the Chocolate Factory. 

Interpreting during a play differs 
from her usual work, because she's com- 
municating in one just direction — to the 
audience — but it’s definitely fun, Bjerke 

"I remember there was one part in the 
beginning of [The Vagina Monologues] 
that was hysterical, because the [ac- 
tress] was talking about her vagina, like, 
■What's the big deal, it's just a vagina,"' 
she recalls. 

Bjerke emphasizes that conveying a 
person's message is about much more 
than moving your hands in a way that 
symbolizes specific words. ASL and 
English are vastly different languages, 
each with its own syntax, grammar, 
structure and other linguistic features. 
She describes her job as listening to 
English, analyzing its meaning, process- 
ing how best to render that meaning in 
sign and producing the message as ac- 
curately as possible. And fast. 

Seven Days had a few words with 
Bjerke, aU in English. 


SEVEN DAYS: What was your 
introduction to this field of work? 

ELIZABETH BJERKE; I was working 
in the local kindergarten in the before- 
school program during my junior year of 
high school. We had a boy who used ASL 
in our class, and 1 thought, Dang! That's 
aweson\e. I wonder how I can communi- 
cate with him. Then I spotted an inter- 
preter in the classroom. I watched her 
working and knew that this was up my 
alley. I err on the side of visual expres- 
siveness (ask my folks), so to discover 
that there is a visual language was great. 
On top of that, to find out that there is 
a profession that specifically works be- 
tween visual and spoken languages was 
like candy for my mind. 


SD; What are some of the biggest 
misconceptions about your work and 
ASL as a language? 

EB; People think we are there just for 
deaf people (we are there on behalf of 
both entities who want to communicate 


with each other), or that we simply 
stand somewhere in a bubble and move 
our hands. I’ve actually had people come 
up to me and say, "Oh, you’re the person 
in the bubble on TV," which they’ve seen 
during live televised events. 

With ASL, folks don't realize that 
Che grammar of the message is con- 
veyed through your face, as well as 
with the pace of the signing. They can 
misconstrue linguistic features for in- 
tense emotions. What you do with your 
eyebrows, for example, is going to let 
someone know if there’s a question or a 
comment, and even what kind of ques- 
tion; a yes/no question or a rhetorical 
question. 

SD: What are some of the most 
challenging scenarios for you to 
interpret? 

EB; Sometimes working with little kids 
can be difficult for me because their 
little hands are flying so fest. Kids being 
kids, they love to talk about everything! 


almost every 

can imagine. 
“From birth 
to death, and 

tween," Bjerke 

While she 
isn’t trained 
to interpret 
in a legal set- 
ting, for more 


Using your discretion when accept- 
ing an assignment is very important. 1 
need to abide by a code of professional 
conduct. An interpreter needs to make 
sure they’re in a situation that is ap- 
propriate for their skill level. I don’t just 
take any old assignment: I want to make 
sure I'm a good match for both language 
needs and the people involved, and that 
I can handle the material without bias. 
For a long time, for example, I didn’t do 
any medical interpreting because I knew 
I would pass outi I had a hard time with 
blood and needles. 


SD: What is it like to interpret during 
a birth? 

EB; I have to be mindful of my presence 
there and be sure that it's not disrup- 
tive or intrusive. I want to make sure 
everybody can still do what they need 
to do. In a crowded hospital room the 
doctors have their goal; the parents have 
theirs. They might be overwhelmed. 
And 1 need to be in the right location so 
everyone can see or hear me. Navigating 
between ail these competing needs can 
be tough- Anytime I’m in a situation that 
is emotionally charged, it doesn’t mean/ 
should be emotionally charged- 1 try my 
best to be a neutral entity. 

SD; Have you ever found yourself 
getting emotionally involved? 

EB: Ideally, 1 should keep everything 
together and always be neutral, but 
I’m human. There are times, like at a 
wedding, when it’s very sweet and I’ve 
totally shed a rear, or been at a funeral 
where it's very personal. It can really 
touch you. 

SD: Do you ever make mistakes? 

EB; of course, and the way I handle it is 
to own up to it. I’ll say, "Oops, that was 
a misinterpretation," and then correct it. 
There have been times when I’ve totally 
laughed out loud. When something’s 
ftmny, something’s ftinnyl I’ve also had 
moments when my hands just don’t co- 
ordinate with the rest of my body. I’ve 
even poked myself in the eye before and 
had rings fly off my fingers. @ 
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“ I sthac place still open?" Thafs the 

I question Barbara Vacarr found 
I herself fi elding about Goddard 
g I College two and a half years 

™ I ago, shortly after she took up 

® residence in Montpelier. The college that 
m Vacarr had moved from Massachusetts to 
g helm sat just 10 miles away in Plainfi eld, but 

Goddard’s storied reputation as a hippie 
haven and progressive paradise had faded 
"2 into obscurity. As far as most iocals were 
a concerned, Goddard was a ghost town, 
u Now, at the college that neighbors once 
S called "Little Moscow on the Hill," a new 
revolution is brewing. Vacarr — Goddard's 
petite, poised and smooth-talking 
president — is promising a comeback for 
a school that went from trailblazing to 
treadingwater in a few decades. Critics say 
§ she's introducing a "corporate mentality" 
5 into Goddard's alternative hibric. But 
g supporters say Vacarr has a good head 


How Barbara Vacarr pli 

BY KAl 


on her shoulders, with an aptitude for 
business and education. 

anymore," says Vacarr, now Goddard's 
biggest cheerleader. She’s vowing to put 
the college back on the map, both as a local 
force to be reckoned with and as a national 
leader in education reform. 

It's a bold promise, but Goddard is no 
stranger to reinvention. In its heyday, the 
school was a hotbed of experimentation 
and progressive thought. No grades. 
No curriculum. No dormitories per se; 
The candy-colored residential houses 
peppering Goddard’s hilly campus were 
dubbed the “village of learning" during 
the 1960s. No endowment, either — which 
means that the college has not infrequently 
teetered on the brink of fi nancial min in 
the decades since the 1970s. 

In leaner years, Goddard resorted to a 
few drastic makeovers to get by. Perhaps 


to save Goddard College 

fN FLAGG 


most severe, in a last-ditch eff ort to stay 
afl oat in 2002, the school permanently 
shuttered its on-campus residential 
program and shifted its focus to the 
low-residence model that Goddard itself 
invented half a century aga 

Today, the Plainfi eld campus — a 
one-time farm estate that more closely 
resembles an offb eat summer camp than 
an institution of higiier learning — hosts 
intensive residencies where students 
gather for a single week each semester. 
On a recent winter afternoon, Goddard’s 
unpaved parking lot is ft lied with cars 
bearing license plates from around the 
country. Students fl ock from all over, 
both to Plainfi eld and to Goddard’s West 
Coast satellite locations in Seattle and Port 
Townsend, Wash., to study everything 
from education to the loosely defi ned 
"individualized studies.” For them, 
Goddard’s programs are a happy medium 


between hands-off distance learning and 
the time and expense of traditional on- 
campus studies. 

But the school is still struggling to 
drum up students- Enrollment in the low- 
residency program, which awards both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees, peaked 
in 2010 at around 800, and has dropped 
off to 700 this year. A model that was once 
unique to Goddard is now employed at 
dozens of colleges around the country, 
including the Vermont College of Fine Arts 
in nearby Montpelier. 

At a time when colleges of every stripe 
ai'e scrambling to defi ne their relevance, 
Goddard needs to fi nd ways to stand out. 
For Vacarr, that doesn’t mean embracing 
the latest trends — massive open online 
courses, for instance, or trendy technical 
degrees. She criticizes colleges that are 
"promising people degrees for jobs that in 
fi ve or seven years we don’t even know will 


exist." Goddard's focus, she says, should 
be asking "how economies can support 
human communities, rather than how 
communities can support economies." 

Goddard costs most students roughly 
$16,000 a year — on par with public 
education, with the added bonus of a 
schedule that allows for full-time jobs- 
But it’s still a hefty price tag for an 
education that's often more about personal 
transformation than explicit career 
deveiopment- 

"It’s not like a technical school," says 
Fred Wilber, a 1973 Goddard graduate and 

store Buch Spieler in Montpelier. “The 
focus isn’t on computers, or mathematics, 
or sciences — which seems to be the thrust 
of so much higher education these days. 
There's a perception that if you're not 
pursuing one of those, what’s the point?" 

Given its nontradiiional focus, 
Vacarr knows that Goddard needs more 


alum — and Suzanne Vega. Vacarr talks up 
the events as both community outreach and 
a way of “diversifying” Goddard’s revenue. 
Meanwhile, the school has set up shop in 
Montpelier with a new art gallery on Main 
Street and is sending representatives to 
local selectboard meetings. 

“!t’s not enough for me to be sitting on 
a [Chronicle of Higher Education] panel if 
I'm not also sitting at a local selectboard 
meeting," Vacarr says. 

But she's not without her detractors — 
most of them within the college itself. Ron 
Patenaude is president of Massachusetts- 
based United Auto Workers Local 2322, 
which represents both the faculty and 
staff. He says employees are unhappy 
about what they sense is a "corporate 
retooling” not in keeping with Goddard’s 
history. Of particular concern is the 
college's new enthusiasm for consultants: 
Vacarr brought in Montpelier-based KSE 


members complained that teachers haven't 
had enough input into the restructuring of 
various academic programs at Goddard 
and alleged a “pattern of unilateral 
decision making” at the college. 

Most distressing, according to the 
faculty member who spoke to Seven Days, 
was Vacarr's response to a staff drive to 
unionize. Vacarr opposed a lightning-quick 
union drive in which staff members voted 
overwhelmingly last month — 58 to 8 — in 
favor of joining UAW 2322. The union has 
represented Goddard faculty, who are not 
eligible for tenure, since 2004. 

In a January 22 email to allstaff@ 
goddard.edu, Vacarr stated that she was not 
in favor of a staff union, in part because she 
believed it wouldn’t address the financial 
crises facing Goddard and would place a 
"further strain on [Goddard's] resources 
at a time when we and other colleges are 
most vulnerable.” She further aigued that 
the UAW was not the best fit for a future 


Goddard, as Pitkin envisioned it, was a 
place for "plain living and hard thinking.” 

grades. They worked — on the farm, in 
college offices or at jobs in the Plainfield 
community — in addition to studying. 
And, at a time when education was rigidly 
standardized, students had the freedom to 
design their own coutses of study. 

"I really woke up to education [at 
Goddard)," says Clo Pitkin, who came to 
Goddard in 1949 and later married one 
of Tim Pitkin’s twin sons. "At the time 
that I was going to high school, it was 
pretty rote. People told you what to think 
... It was a time when everybody was in 
lockstep." 

Goddard, by contrast, was nothing if 
not experimental, and it continued to be 
so well into its heyday in the late 1960s 
and early '70s. In 1963, the college opened 
the country’s first low-residency adult- 
education program, introducing a new 


Goddard’s new strategic plan is heavy on pedagogy 
and edu-speak, but it boils down to a strong, simple goal: 

Raise the college’s profile, and make money in the process. 


than tuition checks to survive. That 
endowment? "We’re building one now,” 
she says. Her bid to raise the school’s 
profile has as much to do with shoring up 
its ailing finances as it does with inspiring 
a return to Goddard’s educational roots. 

Both an entrepreneur and an educator, 
Vacarr is promoting new programs to help 
increase the school’s local visibility — for 
instance, a grant-funded plan to educate 
Franklin County schoolteachers. She says 
she's intrigued by the idea of “pop-up” 
campuses: programs Goddard might tailor 
for a specific community, much like the 
dual-language education program the 
college started in a diverse neighborhood 
in Seattle, Goddard’s new strategic plan, 
which Vacarr helped craft, is heavy on 
pedagogy and edu-speak, but it boils down 
to a strong, simple goal: Raise the college's 
profile, and make money in the process. 

It’s not always easy talking money on 
a campus where "corporate” is practically 
a dirty word. But Vacarr contends that 
fundraising and doing the work of social 
justice and educational reform are not. in 
fact, at odds. "The idea that you will lose 
your moral compass if you fund it well is 
a myth that I would like to do away with,” 
she says. 

So far. the president’s efforts have 
translated into a new burst of energy both 
on and off campus. Goddard has packed 
its Haybarn Theatre to capacity for big- 
ticket concerts featuring the likes of jazz 
saxophonist Archie Shepp — a Goddard 


to handle the college's public relations, 
and commissioned a strategic review by 
a Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
consultant to bring the college’s technology 
up to snuff. 

Vacarr is also after new blood for 
the college’s staff and leadership. She’s 
recruited at least 10 new members for 
Goddard’s board of trustees. Vacarr 
brought in Faith Brown, formerly of 
the Vermont Community Foundation, 
to serve as chief financial officer, and 
recruited experienced fundraiser Lauren 
Moye to head up development From 
one perspective, Vacarr is building an 
experienced team of professionak — but 
from another, it's rapid turnover. 

“It seemed like every time I turned 
around, somebody was leaving and 
somebody was being replaced,” says one 
faculty member who asked to remain 
anonymous. 

This same teacher praises Vacarr's 
outreach efforts, and admits to having 
been won over by the new president’s 
enthusiasm for progressive education 
when she first took office. “Many of us were 
very excited,” the faculty member says. 
“1 was very impressed at how she could 
talk the talk, and she could talk the talk 
in a way that felt sincere ... like she really 
wanted to understand our uniqueness and 
to represent that to the world.” 

But the honeymoon eventually ended. 
In a November 15, 2012, letter directed to 
Vacarr and the board of trustees, 46 faculty 


staff union, calling Local 2322’s negotiation 
techniques "oppositional, inefficient and 
extremely costly to the college." 

But these murmurings of disgruntled 
employees are drowned out, by and large, 
by Vacarr’s fans — among them many 
alumni in central Vermont who long 
believed their alma mater had fallen off the 
map. She’s Goddard's "life saver,” says one 
— and an adept ambassador, says another. 

"She from the beginning knew that 
part of Goddard’s success needed to be a 
much higher profile, both nationally in the 
academic world as well as in Vermont ."md 
central Vermont,” says Avram Patt, a 1972 
graduate and Goddard trustee who lives in 
Worcester and manages the Washington 
Electric Co-op. "She’s really charged 
into that and has gotten over those initial 
comments about 'Is Goddard still alive?’ 
We’re well past that.” 

R einvection might be the most 
defining characteristic of Goddard 
College’s ISO-year history. The 
school got its start as a seminary 
in Barre; in the late 1930s, the college’s 
first president, Royce "Tim" Pitkin, 
relocated it to a former gentleman’s farm 
— Creatwood Farm Estate — in Plainfield 
and renamed it Goddard College. Pitkin 
was a progressive educator steeped in the 
teachings of John Dewey, who believed 
that educational reform — especially self- 
directed education — could help build 
civil, democratic societies. 


mode! in which students could study at 
home, on their own time, and spend only 
a few days each semester on campus. The 
first class was open to adults ages 26 and 
older — mostly women and, according to 
legend, dropouts of prestigious women’s 
colleges who'd initially left higher 
education for marriage and family life. 

Goddard bucked tradition outside the 
classroom, too. Pitkin did not believe in 
building an endowment, insisting that a 
cushy fund could hamper innovation and 
believing that students should pay — or 
work to subsidize — the true cost of their 
educations. 

"The college never really went out to 
become a corporation in the sense of some 
of the huge colleges and universities," Clo 
Pitkin says, "That was maybe a mistake — I 

What it meant, ultimately, was that 
Goddatd was almost entirely dependent 
on enrollment to fond its operations. For 
a time, the system worked; Goddard’s 
enrollment peaked at more than 1000 
students in the early '70s. The student 
body populated two campuses: the original 
Greatwood farm estate and a satellite 
Northwood campus that today serves as 
low- and moderate-income apartment 
housing 

It wasn’t enough; Wilber, who 
matriculated in 1969, remembers that 
every single apartment in Plainfield was 
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The idea that you 
will lose your moral 
compass if you fund 
it well is a myth that I 
would like to do away with. 
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full. By 1970, Goddard was beseeching 
local residents to rent out rooms in their 
homes to students. Eventually Goddard 
switched to an academic schedule that 
allowed students to cycle through on a 
trimester system, permitting additional 
enrollment without an increase in the 
school’s physical size. 

It wasn't just students who flocked to 
Goddard. The college became a common 
stopping point — a mecca — for East Coast 
countercultural wanderers. "People were 
coming through all the time," says Part. 

Among them was Rick Winston, a 
longtime co-owner of the Savoy Theater 
in Montpelier, who first visited Goddard 
in 1970- “Nobody could tell the difference 
whether 1 was a student or not," Winston 
recalls. "I just went to class." The tenor of 
those days, he says, was that students were 
there to learn, and teachers to aid their 
efforts; actual enrollment mattered less 
than enthusiasm. “There was a very free 
and easy atmosphere on campus.” 


That mood eventually spilled over 
into neighboring Montpelier, as Goddard 
graduates set up shop in what was then 
a staid government town populated by 
bankers, insurance-industry types and 

society that eventually became the Savoy. 
GinnyCallan opened the Horn of the Moon 
Cafe. Wilber founded Buch Spieler in 1973 
as part of his senior study at Goddard; 
when he graduated, he stayed on to run the 
fledgling music store. 

Wilber describes himself as the 
“black sheep" of the Montpelier business 
community at that time; Goddard’s 
notorietj' as a countercultural center 
didn’t ingratiate him to the city’s old guard. 

people in town who basically told their 
kids. “You can’t go down Langdon Street, 
because that’s where that long-hair, hippie, 
commie guy lives who runs that subversive 

Yet as Montpelier grew livelier, 
Goddard’s good fortune waned. What 
followed was a period of rapid institutional 


turnover. After Pitkin stepped down in 
1969, the college churned through a string 
of presidents. Enrollment went into a 

Why? More and more colleges were 
beginning to offer the kind of experimental, 
progressive programs that Goddard had 
pioneered, giving prospective students 
that many more choices. Burlington 
author and musician Marc Esirin, who 
taught theater at Goddard ft'om 1969 to 
'79. speculates about another reason. The 
college drew more than its ftur share of 
draft-dodging students looking to avoid 
service in the Vietnam War, he points out, 
an incentive that disappeared when US- 
military involvement there ended in 1973. 

Enrollment continued to drop through 
the 1990s and early 
2000s, and the on- 
campus student 
population stood at 
just 171 in 2001. But 
Goddard still held its 
appeal for a certain 
kind of offbeat learner. 

Scott Kemer, who 


second-to-last graduating residential 
class — say that, while the board's decision 
came abruptly, the writing was on the wall 
Byerly, who now heads alumni outreach 
at Goddard, says his job is sometimes 
complicated by the fact that graduates 
of the residential program are still bitter 
about the change. 

“Residential alumni feel like it’s a 
different place," Byerly says, though he 
insists the spirit that animated Goddard’s 
on-campus program lives on in its low-res 
offerings. 

Winning back those alumni has been 
a big thrust of Vacarr’s presidential 
program, even as Vacarr herself represents 
a sharp departure ft'om Goddard’s crunchy 
reputation. At five-foot-one, Vacarr jokes 


co-owns Montpelier’s 
Three Penny Taproom 
and attended Goddard 
in the late ’90s, 
describes his college 
experience in much 
the same terms as alumni of the ’50s, ‘60s 
and 70s; "eye opening.” 

Chaos crept in during the years 
that followed. In 2002, as Goddard’s 
board scrambled to draft a plan for the 
school’s survival — including exploring 
possible mergers with other institutions 
— faculty bridled at its approach. Just 
a few months later, after students had 
left for the summer, the board voted 
to shut down the residential program 
altogether. Anthropology professor 
Daniel E. Chodorkofftold the Chronicle of 
Higher Education that the trustees had a 
"corporate mentality; Grow or die," which 
he argued wasn’t appropriate for higher 
education, "especially at an experimental 
school." 

Students such as Dttstin Byerly — a 
dreadlocked, goateed member of the 


that she’s a small person with big ideas — 
hence the perfect fit for a small college with 
big ideas. On a recent winter afternoon, 
she clicks around campus in sleek boots 
with a high wedge heel, clad in a polished, 
all-purple outfit accented with big silver 
jewelry. The look is less Birkensiocks and 

Yet the president has the pedagogical 
pedigree — and the background — to jive 
with a college that embraces nontraditionaJ 
paths to learning. Vacarr, 58, was bom in 
Brooklyn and grew up in Queens. Though 
her parents were staunch believers in 
education, she says she was an alienated, 
uninterested student in high school. She 
dropped out at 15, earned her GED, and 
entered college and left it in her late teens, 
just 12 credits shy of her diploma. 

It was only years later, married with 





children, that Vacarr went back to school- 
At Lesley University in Cambridge, Mass., 
she enrolled in a program cateringto adult 
learners, fashioned after the adult-edu- 
cation model that Goddard pioneered in 
the ’60s. Vacarr made her career at Lesley, 
where she earned both a master's and 
doctorate and went on to develop a slew 
of new programs, including a doctoral 
program in adult learning. When Goddard 
was searching for a new president in 2010, 
Vacarr says, the board came knocking at 
her door. 

T oday, Goddard College retains 
some of its storied eccentricities. 
On a recent winter afternoon, 
students in residence for 
the master of fine arts program in 
interdisciplinary arts filter through a 
dining hall that serves locally sourced 
meals. They murmur over laptops iutd 
black-bean burgers topped with oiganic 
ketchup. 

Lunch finished, the artists spend 
the eariy afternoon setting up exhibits 
for the evening's arts walk; everything 
from blown-^ass hammers to fuzzy self- 
portraits, not to mention one intriguing 
exhibit titled "Aaron V. Kirchhoff’s 
Adventures in Vapor Deposition." But 
then they scatter for afternoon lectures 
and workshops, and the campus feels 
almost eerily still. 

Vacarr is on the road frequently these 
days; she spends at least one week a 
month traveling outside Vermont to meet 
with alumni and cultivate, as she calls 
them, "friends of the college." But the 
PR campaign at home is just as strong- 
She greets employees and students over 
lunch and makes a rigorous practice 
of meeting with community members 
and alumni. Upon taking the job, Vacarr 
moved the president's office to a large, 
sunny sitting room in Martin Manor, the 

farmers — where, she likes to point out, 
one bank of windows looks over the 
campus, the other toward Route 214. 
She's got one eye on the college and the 
other on the community. 

Community relations were a challenge 
when Vacarr took office. “There really was 
an invisible line between the town and the 
gown when 1 came here,” she says. 

So, just a few months into her tenure, 
Vacarr called a meeting and invited 
Plainfield locals with a connection 
to the arts community. That sparked 
the formation of a regional arts group. 
Central Vermont Arts, which is still 
getting off the ground, Plainfield 
selectboard chair David Strong says 
the vision is Co use the college’s three 
abandoned arcs buildings — designed in 
the 1970s under the tutelage of Warren 
architect David Sellers — as studio space 
for community artists. 

Goddard also chipped in S7S0 
to the fundraising effort to reopen 


Plainfield’s historic opera house and 
town hall, tossed S2000 to the local 
fire department, and helped pay for 
Plainfield's admission to Front Porch 
Forum. It may not amount to much cash, 
but Strong says the token gestures of 
support go a long way toward winning 
back Plainfield residents- 

AC a school without a history of 
financial success, Vacarr admits that 
patience and trust can be hard to come 
by, from staff and alumni alike. But her 
winning-hearts-and- minds campaign 

is making progress. Many alumni in Che 
area — who form the backbone of central 
Vermont’s cultural community — say 
they’re pleasantly surprised to see their 
ahna mater reawakening after a decades'- 
longslumber. 

“She's a very attentive listener, and 
you don't feel like you're talking to a car 
salesman,” Kerner says of Vacarr. She’s 
dynamic, say many alums. Energetic. 
Goddard’s best bet. 

Still, it isn’t easy to pair the school’s 
mission with a robust culture of 
fundraising and annual donations. 
Alumni joke that their Goddard 
education, for all its values, didn’t 
prepare them to become "wealthy 
capitalists," as Wilber puts it, "If 
anything, it prepared me to question 
Che fairness and justice of capitalism, 
and my motivation has never been to 
accumulate wealth," he says. 

That isn't preventing Vacarr from 
cozying up Co possible donors. She 
and Moye stress Chat, at this point, 
they’re more interested in rekindling 
conversations than in glad-handing for 
donations — but they hope the dollars will 
eventually follow. So far. annual giving is 
up 160 percent in the first seven months of 
this fiscal year, compared with the entirety 
ofthelast- 

Vacarr is optimistic about the school's 
outlook — and so are her fans. 

“After years of feeling like Goddard 
was becoming a ghost town, it’s been 
really wonderful to drive by the parking 
lot and see it just about full when there 
is a residency, when there is a concert 
happening, when there are speakers 
there,” says Winston, that hanger-on 
who slipped into classes in the 1970s. 
“The reanimation of Goddard is a good 
thing for everybody around here, and 
the signs are good. [Vacarr] certainly has 
energy, and a vision of what Goddard 
could be." 

That vision may not include 
Volkswagen buses and nudity-friendly 
dorms, but Vacarr insists she wants 
Goddard to remain what it's always been; 
a place where people come to “uncover 
their stories." 

Only, this time, the school’s own story 
will be as much about dollars and cents 
as it is about freewheeling freethinking. 
Who’s to say linle Moscow can't have 
both?® 
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Ridge Writers 

Jeffersonville’s Backcountry and Alpinist magazines share a passion for peaks 



T he Green Mountains surrounding the rural 
hamlet of Jeff ersonville aren't exactly a global 
destination for elite backcountry skiers. The 
tallest summit in the neighborhood — 4396-foot 
Mt. Mansfield — is a mere goose bump compared with the 
£ powder-lush playgrounds of Wyoming's Grand TeCons or 
8 Mont Blanc in the Alps. 

^ But from Jeff ersonville’s modest heights comes some 
^ of the world's best journalism on backcountry skiing, 
g snowboarding and alpine climbing- The folksat Height of 
3 Land Publications publish Backcountry, a glossy monthly 
magazine dedicated to off -piste skiing^lpinist, a literary 
quarterly about mountaineering; and kronicle, an annual 
2 backcountry snowboarding journal. And they're happy to 
o call Vermont home. 

S “Most people in the industry think we’re nuts for being 
£5 in Vermont, because it's not the Rockies,” says publisher 
^ Jon "Howie" Howard, one of fi ve owners of Height of 
° Land and a former state lawmaker. How does he answer 
the size-obsessed mountain snobs? 

“I'm from Vermont. I do what I want,” Howard quips. 
$ "At the end of the day, I don't care what people think, 
z We speak with our products. They could be made in 
> Tallahassee, Florida, as long as it's to this high standard." 

Indeed, one would be hard-pressed to fi nd other 
outdoor-adventure magazines with such high production 
values. Backcountry, which last fall marked its 10th anni- 
versary in Vermont, caters to the small but growingnumber 
of expert skiers who eschew lift lines and groomed trails in 
jg favor of the “untracked experience,” With its crisp writing 

2 and glossy action photos of stunning scenery, Backcountry 
w is neither snobbish nor geekishly gear-obsessed, as some 
S niche-sport publications tend to be. 


Rather, the magazine embraces the passion for back- 
country turns while promoting a responsible-use ethos- 
To that end, each issue includes what Howard calls Its 
“service component"; a column of cautionary tales called 
Mountain Account, which recounts skiers' mistakes and 
lessons learned. Backcountry also runs regular features on 
avalanche dangers, reviews of the latest safety gear and 
advice on choosing lines down the mountain that won’t 
end with a ride on a med-evac helicopter. 

Ultimately, Howard says, all three publications try to 
remain “vigilantly authentic” to their roots without slav- 
ishly chasing ad dollars. “We're all about the early adopter, 
someone who is out front in trends in sports and pushing 
the envelope,” he explains. 

In Backcountry, that means people who ski complex 
lines no one has ever skied. In the Alpinist, it's those who 
make fi rst ascents or unearth previously untold stories 
about the world’s great peaks. 

“We're about talking about this sport that people are 
so passionate about, in their own language," Howard says. 
“And there are only so many people in the world who 
speak that language, and then can write in it.” 

Marc Sherman, owner of Outdoor Gear Exchange 
on Burlington's Church Street, calls Howard and his 
staff “local heroes” in the backcountiy-adventure world. 
Sherman says he's been impressed by the company’s 
maintaining a focus on the Northeast at a time when many 
outdoor publications and gear manufacturers have gone 

Bockcountry's February/March issue, for example, 
features a story called “Powder Paradox” about the chal- 
lenges Jay Peak Resort faces as it tries to “keep itsmojo” in 
the face of massive development. 


Another story explores how Smugglers’ Notch and 
Mad River Glen are coping with the trend of “uphilling,” 
or the practiceof hiking uphill with skins on, then skiing 
down, usually after the resort is closed. That same issue 
features a review of some of the country's top craft beers. 
Not surprisingly, three of the 19 brews included are 
Vermont made: the Alchemist's Heady Topper, the Shed 
Brewery's IPAand Rock Art Brewery’s Vermonster. 

and others commend Backcountry for its commitment to 
responsible recreation. 

“At a time when more and more people are getting 
lost in the backcountry and requiring services for rescue,” 
Sherman says, "Backcountry continues Co put safety at the 
forefront of a tj'pically adrenaline-fueled sport.” 

Will Vinci, owner of the North Face store on 
Burlington's College Street, agrees. Vinci, who's been get- 
ting Backcountry since itsfi rst issue, calls it his "ski porn.” 
But unlike glitzy, mainstream magazines such asBJCJ and 
Skiing, he says. Backcountry "captures the true essence of 
what this sport is all about — getting away from the crowds 
and skiingwithout a lift tower over your head." 

Jason Duquette-Hoff man is co-owner of Worth Skis of 
Middlebury, an independent ski manufacturer that designs 
equipment specifically for the East Coast backcountry. 

“We love what they produce," Duquette-Hoff man says 
of Height of Land, “The concent is great, and we’re always 
really impressed with the writing, the photography, the 
layouts. They’re a great resource to have, and we're glad 
to have them here." 

Hei^t of Land Publications is headquartered in an old 
storefront on Jeffersonville’s Main Street. A rusty yellow 
Schwinn bicycle sits in the fr ont window, along with a 





hodgepodge of old furniture that looks 
left over from when the building housed a 
secondhand store. 

Skateboards of various sizes are parked 
outside some of the offices; judging from 
the condition of the hardwood floors, 
they're ridden indoors. Several dogs greet 
this reporter on a recent weekday. One 
of them is a shaggy, three-legged mutt 
named TK — after the traditional editing 
mark that means info is "to come.” 

Howard is a stocky guy in a gray flan- 
nel shirt, with a full beard, tinted passes 
and a meaty handshake. He looks slightly 
frazzled, having just returned from three 
weeks in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains. 
The 39-year-old is a seventh-generation 
Vermonter whose family first settled 
JeSersonville back in 1783. 

Backcoanlry was actually founded in 
Arvada, Colo., in 1994. Howard, who stud- 
ied journalism at Western State Colorado 
University, says he always wanted to be 
a ski writer so he could "travel on some- 
body else’s nickel" For a time, he interned 
out west at Powder magazine — now 
Backcountrys chief competitor — before 
returning to Vermont with his wife. Holly, 
also a Green Mountain native. 

In the 1990s, Howard worked as a car- 
penter and served on Che local ski patrol 
while freelancing for various publications, 
including Colorado-based Backcountry. 
By August 2002, he was fed up with bang- 
ing nails during the day and pounding the 
keyboard at night, so he quit his carpentry 
job. That same day, Howard got a call from 
Backcoantry’s then-publisher informing 
him the magazine was closing. 

In one stroke, Howard lost more than 
40 percent of his projected winter income. 
Nonetheless, he and Holly decided to go 
out and celebrate his departure from car- 
pentry. At a restaurant, Howard ran into 
David Boyden, co-owner of Boyden Valley 
Winery in nearby Cambridge, who sug- 
gested that he buy Backcountry and run it 
himseif. 

Initially, the idea sounded ludicrous. 
Howard had neither money nor publish- 
ing experience. But, after a tittle thought, 
he contacted friends, lined up a few 

former publishers to owner-finance it for 
his group for a year, essentially allowing 
them to buy it in installments. A month 
later, Howard and co. published their first 
issue. To date, the company has never had 
to borrow money from a bank, he says. 

At the lime, Backcountry's, circulation 
was less than 10,000. Today it’s 30,000 
and growing slowly but steadily, as is the 
sport. With more than a dozen people on 
staff. Height of Land Publications puts 
out three publications, written mostly by 
freelancers around the globe. But Howard 
emphasizes that the magazines aren't just 
“white-guy world tours" — they delve into 
the soul of alpine travel. 


Howard struck up a conversation with a 
Brirish citizen in a warming hut. The skier 
recounted getting lost in a whiteout on 
Russia's Mt. Elbrus; after seven days, he 
was presumed dead. That story, “The Crux 
Mistake,” ran in Backcountry’s October 
20L2 issue. There’s also a web-only feature 
about recent acts of terrorism on Elbrus. 

"So it's not about ... ignoring the culture 
and just going to the mountains," Howard 
says. "It’s about trying to have a deeper 
understanding of who we are, why we 
travel and who we're encountering along 
the way." 

Perhaps no publication exemplifies 
that rarefied sense of place better than the 
Alpinist. Part literary journal, part histori- 
cal archive, the Alpinist publishes sprawl- 
ing, 20,000-word narratives — as well as 
poetry, cartoons and photos rivaling any- 
thing in Wati'ona/ Geographic — that unfold 
their secrets as painstakingly as a climber 
undertaking a first ascent. 

Editor Katie Ives is a Boston native 
who's been with the Alpinist since 2004, 
when the magazine was based in Jackson, 
Wyo. For Ives — an avid climber, graduate 
of the Iowa Writers' Workshop and lover 
of literature and languages — her dream 
job nearly ended in October 2008 when 
the Alpinist went bankrupt. In January 
2009, Howard bought it over the phone, 
then interviewed Ivesfor her oldjob, 

"As I told Howie at the time, I don’t 
care if I have to spend the rest of my life 
living in a basement in New Jersey eating 
peanut butter sandwiches,” Ives recalls. “I 
just want to work for A/pin/st again." 

What was it about the magazine that 
got under her skin? 

"I think, for anyone who's involved in 
Afpinist, it’s more than a magazine for us," 
Ives says. “It’s an expression of ideals, of 
dreams, both about climbing and about lit- 
erature. It's a chance to live your passion, 
and it’s veiy rare to have that opportunity.” 

At a time when many producers of 
print publications are worried about the 
future — especially those catering to a 
young demographic that does most of its 
reading online — Howard is actually opti- 
mistic about his company's prospects. He 
sees it expanding, right here in Vermont. 

Such forward thinking makes sense 
from people who are all about anticipating 
and managing risk. 

“We know how to get blood from a 
stone. When you don’t have any money, 
you just have to succeed," Howard says. 
"Hey, we're just a bunch of ski bums who 
decided we wanted to send our kids to col- 
lege one day." ® 
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I Who’s That Guy? 

Burlington music superfan Tim Lewis makes the scene by dan bolles 


S can the room at most local 
rock shows, and you’ll observe 
various types of concertgoers. 
There are the average fans, 
generally attentive people who form 
the majority of most crowds and tend to 
clump together in a semicircle in front 
of the stage. There are the cool kids, 
typically identified by hipsterer-than- 
thou detachment as they hang near 
the back of the room or by the har, the 
occasional head nod or absentminded 
clap the only clues that they’re paying 
attention to the music onstage. There 
are the talkers, people whose constant 
babble suggests they're oblivious to the 
performance at hand — or are just total 


assholes. There are social butterflies and 
wallflowers, hardcore fans and obvious 
noobs, players and prudes, drunks and 
teetotalers, cheerleaders and critics. 

And then there is Tim Lewis. 

Lewis is something of a Burlington 
institution, a fixture at local shows for 
close to 30 years. The general consensus 
is that he’s attended more rock concerts 
than anyone else around though no 
one really knows. 

Without hesitation, Lewis can recall 
the names and lineups of long-departed 
Queen City bands that most have never 
heard of, or have long forgotten. Save 
for Che occasional political remark, his 
Facebook page is like the Yelp of local 


music, composed of reviews of shows 
he's recently seen. And. of course, Lewis 
has a blog. Tim's Triangle Tribune, on 
which he faithfully documents his live- 
music adventures. Like, all of them. 
Rare is the concert, whether at a club, 
cafe or basement party, that Lewis 
attends without pasting at least some 
acknowledgment, along with what he 
thought ofit. 

"I think he deserves an award,” says 
Vedora's Caroline O'Connor. “I swear 
he’s been to more shows than anyone in 
this town." 

(Cut Co the town's professional 
music writers slinking away in 
embarrassment.) 


Lewis is not a paid music journalist. 
He's not an A&R rep scouting for the 
next big thing — the guy works in the call 
center at Gardener's 
Supply. He is, quite 
simply, a fan. And, HjillMlL^H 
in the realm of 
local-music fendom, 

Lewis stands alone. Sometimes literally. 

At concerts, he can usually be found 
planted in_/ronrofthe front row, notepad 
in hand, taking in the show with his 
signature fidgety enthusiasm. 

It starts with a quick nod, 
imperceptible if not for the shimmy 
of the straight hair cascading past his 
shoulders. From there, the tremor 



progresses down his body, maybe 
punctuated by a jerky elbow burst from 
otherwise straight arms, a subtle, alr- 
guitar-y flick of the wrist, or rapid foot 
taps. When a band is really rocking. 
Lewis' entire body becomes a twitchy, 
rhythmic bustle, culminating in a sort of 
head-banging seizure. 

“I’m kind of awkward,” Lewis 
confesses recently over coffee. “But 
music has always had a very powerful 
effect on me." Indeed. 

When those 

movements are coupled 
with his long, classic- 
rock mane - OK, it's 
kind of a mullet — Lewis 
cuts a curious figure. To 
the untutored onlooker, 
his manic energy may 
seem strange, bordering 
on comical. But that's 
not the perception from 
the stage. TD at least one 
local band, Tim Lewis 
may be something of a muse. 

"Lendway told me once that they can 
tell if a new song is any good by how 
much I react to it," Lewis says, grinning. 

“Tim epitomizes the guy that you 
want to be playing for," says Lendway’s 
Matt Hagen. He doesn’t specifically 
recall telling Lewis he's a human rock- 
and-roll barometer, but concedes he 
“probably did" at some point. 

The average fan can lose track of the 
subtleties of a great performance amid 
catchy hooks or flashy solos. It takes a 
particular kind of listener to pick up on 
those nuances, or to care. Hagen thinks 
Lewis appreciates music on a genuine, 
profound level, so it resonates in him. 

"When he’s in the audience, it’s an 
affirmation,” Hagen continues. “He’s 
that one guy who is absolutely going to 
appreciate the kinds of things that you, 
as a musician, are having conversations 
with yourself about.” 

Lewis, 48, was bom and raised in 
Shelburne. He shared a first musical 
love with legions of other teenagers in 
the late 1970s and early '80s: Kiss. 

“Ace Frehiey's guitar ... those notes 
just always seemed to be in the right 
place," he recalls wistfully. 

Lewis is soft-spoken with a shy, 
genuinely sweet demeanor. He clams up 
a bit when pressed about his personal 
life. But he grows increasingly animated 
when the subject turns to music. 

His first show was the Ramones 
at the Flynn Theatre in 1981 — with 
Burlington New-Wave band tlie 


Decentz opening. Lewis says Def 
Leppard are the “the most pyro” band 
he’s ever seen live, Iron Maiden the 
loudest. But it was Ninja Custodian 
in the early ’905 that turned him on to 
local music. 

"I was never quite a Phish fan," Lewis 
says. “They were kind of OK, I guess. 
But Ninja was just this furious energy 
... a funky, metal sort of thing that didn’t 
sound like anything else.” 

Lewis says he was hooked 
immediately and has 
made local music a 
priority ever since. 

How many shows 
does he see per year? 
Lewis isn’t sure. "Maybe 
one a week,” he ventures. 
“Sometimes two?" 

That's a lowball 
estimate. 

In a blog post from 
December 2008, Lewis 
tallied the number 
of bands he'd seen that year. The 
number was 172. spread over a total 
of 72 shows at 23 venues. According 
to O’Connor and others, he hasn’t 
stopped being ubiquitous in the years 
since. Dude is simply always at a show. 

"He honestly feels like a band 
member to me," says O'Connor. "It’s 
a comforting feeling to have him [at a 
show], like, 'OK, Tim's here. We can 

O’Connor says she’s known Lewis 
since her days in then-local psych- 
rock band the Cush — an all-time 
Lewis favorite. As he has done with 
a number of local acts — including 
Lendway — Lewis has followed 
O'Connor's career closely, from her 
early work as a solo artist to her stint 
in the duo Tapis Bleu through her 
current project, Vedora. 

"He knows our songs and our 
development almost as well as us.” 
O'Connor says. "It's a really amazing 
feeling to have someone who listens 
so intently. I don't think anyone 
listens better than he does.” 

Hagen agrees. He likens Lewis to 
an overeager student at the head of the 
class, absorbing everything, hand raised, 
anxiously poised to answer a teacher’s 

"And that's what makes him so 
genuine and so receptive to what we 
as musicians do,” Hagen says. “To have 
someone recognize what we’re trjdng 
to do and be passionate about it i.s huge. 
And Tim is that guy.” ® 


TIM EPITOMIZES 

THE GUY 
YOUWANTTO 
BEPIAYINGFOR. 

MATT HAGEN, 
LENDWAY 
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Long, Strange Trips 

Book review: B/acksnake at the Family Reunion by David Huddie and 
Vermont Exit Ramps by Neii Shepard 



T Vennont poets David Huddle and 
Neil Shepard — BliKksnake at the 
Family Reunion and Vermonf£rif 
Ramps, respectively — could hardly differ 
more in focus, yet something binds them 
together. One might say it’s their mutual 
desire to take the reader on a journey of 
sorts. Or maybe it's their muttial apprecia- 
tion for formal constraint. 

Incidentally, it’s no surprise the 
two volumes would have something in 
common— Huddle was Shepard’s first 
creative writing teacher more than 40 
years ago at the University of Vermont. 
Still, at this point, one could hardly deem 
them master and apprentice. Both poets 
showcase a mature — even occasionally 
virtuosic — ability in their collections- 
Huddle's Rlacksnake at the famiTy 
Reunion is a melange of people poems, 
centering mostly on family, childhood and 
difficult intimate encounters. 

The book begins with its ritle poem, 
opposite a picture of the moment that in- 
spired it. We see a teenage girl holding a 
snake, staring directly into the camera, as 
three other family members stand In the 
background. “Shy visitor, you've /empow- 
ered Bess who / so frightened her mom 
/ she went up to her room — " the poem 
begins- The speaker surveys the photo- 
graph, as if zooming in on memory from 
afar; “That’s Tara up /thereon the step — / 
she Sc my nephew / divorced years /back 
& she fell off / the planet as far / as our 
family's / concerned..." As the observer's 
eyes pan around the image, the tone sug- 
gests a fog lifring as one stares at a found 
photograph — anapt beginning for what is 
largely a journey Into the past. 

That journey tends toward a confes- 
sional investigation of familiarity, rela- 
tionships and early childhood’s impact 
on adulthood. The vast majority of the 
poems deal with a feminine presence, be 
it the speaker's mother, his high school 
girlfriend, his physicianor his best friend’s 
wife. Consistently, we encounter the 



tensicn of difficult intimacy, silence in the 
midst of words held back. 

Among the more poignant poems in 
the collection is "What the Stone Says," in 
which the speaker meditates on the life of 
his older sister, who died the same day she 
was born; "BORN & DIED says / her small 
stone, then / a single date / in November-. / 
... /The ampersand / telk the whole truth / 
and nothingbut,/so help me God, /whose 
divine shrug / is expressed so / eloquently 
/by that grave mark.” Here and elsewhere, 
the terse simplicity of Huddle's language 
largely bypasses sentimentality. 

Huddle’s colloquial, familiar tone 
remains throughout the book, and in the 
nonchalance, the reader almost forgets to 
notice tlie poems' practiced and calculated 
form. It is a great virtue of these poems 
that they so tactfully blend the com- 
monplace with what could otherwise be 
deemed armoyingly highbrow. Take, for in- 
stance, "The Hu-sband's Tale," a heartfelt, 
down-to-earth sequence of nine sonnets 
in which a man episodically recounts his 
love for his mute wife. (This is also where 
silence in a woman’s presence takes full- 
fledged, concrete form.) 


I know what they say — it was her 
silence 

I mom’etf her for. They’ve got it 
right. She’s 

never spoken. She has no voice box, 
so she can't even hum to herself.. 

[...] 

... when she signs, people gather 

her as if her hands endangers reveal 

how we came to be here, whoc we 
must do 

with our lives, and what happens 
after we 

die. No matter they can’t read her 
gestures. 

They want what I want. To listen 
anyway. 


Rendering this love story in sonnets. 
Huddle harks back to Sidney, Shakespeare 
and Petrarch, and the student of poetry will 
have fon scrutinizing and analyzing those 
echoes. But that's not to say this analysis 
is required. Ultimately, the sonnet is a 
distinctive and rewarding form — with its 
necessary self-argument, its boiled-down 
meditation — and, in Huddle's language, 
anyone can access its fruits. 

While Huddle deserves credit for cre- 
ating in "The Husband's Tale" a unique, 
modern love story in accessible sonnets, 
his formal calculation occasionally over- 
shadows the “meat” of the poems. They 
are, for example, composed entirely of 
10-syllable lines, and sometimes Huddle 
sacrifices fluidity to maintain this formal 
standard. 

In the eighth sonnet, for instance, the 
speaker remembers a time when, tipsy and 
having fun with his wife, he got too rough, 
“hip-checked her across / the kitchen and 
broke her wrist." He goes on to say that "... 
What had seemed / only giddy pleasure 
turned in that instant / to a drunken hus- 
band (me) abusing / his disadvantaged 
wife (Ruth Ann), waking / their sleeping 
kids...” At this point, when the protago- 
nists of the past seven sonnets have been 
the speaker and his wife, he hardly needs 
to parenthetically clarify his actors. Does 
Huddle add these disruptions simply to 
keep the decasyllabic lines in check? 

Also. Huddle’s colloquial tone, though 
generally a virtue, can occasionally distract 
(“It was just so eeriel"). 

But these are such minor flaws. 
Blacksnake at the Family Reunion over- 
whelmingly succeeds in its journey. A 
deceptively simple, slithering and fluid 
meditation, it gathers emotional momen- 
tum as it proceeds and deserves to be read 
from beginning to end- 
Shepard's Vermont Exit Ramps takes a 
different kind of trip, A series of medita- 
tions on (and at) highway exits along 1-89 
and 1-91, it is very much an exercise in con- 
straint. "My immediate purpose in writing 
these poems was to recharge my creative 
life after the usual attrition from a year of 
teaching," Shepard told Delphi Quarterly 
in January. "I thought of these writing ex- 
ercises as warm-ups for the poems ahead 
during the summer months... who knew if 
they'd be throw-away exercises or etudes 
of the magnitude of Chopin's!” 

Apparently — after three years in the 
making — Shepard deemed the poems 
more than simple throwaways. 



We have Space for You 
on the Waterfront! 



"The exit ramps are a perfect nexus 
... for exploration” Shepard said in the 
same interview. aliminal zone between 
coming and going, not anywhere in itself 
but promising much except the possibil- 
ity of backing up. For me, this place is 
metaphorical, almost archetypal — ever- 
changing, ever-transitioning.” 

It's an interesting enough proposition 
— even if, at first blush, its impulse seems 
a bit feigned and overthought- After all, 
these are little patches 
of oft-overlooked land; 

Why not explore? 

Shepard journeys 
from I-89’5 Stowe/ 

Waterbury exit south 
to I-ei’s Brattleboro 


exit, stopping for 
poetic reflection at 
each one on the way. 
Twenty-one of the 25 
poems bear the name 
of an exit and contain 
a time stamp; reading 
the book through, one 

the on-again-ofF-agnin 
highway excursion. 

After the opening 
poem, which asks rhe- 
torically, “Who will 
claim the kingdom of 
exit ramps...?” the speake 
Stowe/Waterbury exit t 
a.m.. in full sunlight: 


Blasted through fifty feet of granile 
to make this exit 'Vermont' 
for tourists. Unless you believe, 
you will not understand. What don't 
we know? The history iefiind 
every opportunity. The swelled 
chests of road crews so wet 
their sweat drips into hot tar. 

The birmed shoulders, explosives, 
divorces from long days laying road. 
Never mind. Four assignment is 
to sew a story together..." 


Proving wrong any reader who thought 
these poems would bore by virtue of their 
subject matter, Shepard opens with a 
subtle, rhythmic eloquence. His absolute 
command of language draws readers in. 
making them suddenly, surprisin^y in- 
trigued by the (perhaps familiar) Stowe/ 


Waterbury exit ramp. Scattering this 
poem and the rest with geographically 
appropriate historical allusions, anagrams 
of town names and quotes from signs, 
Shepard shows his awareness of place and 
of how one territory can act as a setting for 
so many different events. 

In their historical imagery, linguis- 
tic cleverness and poetic grace, these 
poems rarely disappoint. This panoramic 
"postpastoral" collection will intrigue 
the Vermont poetry 
connoisseur as it begs 


us to pay attention 
to even the smallest 
details of the least- 
acknowledged patches 
ofland. 

Still, reading 
Vermont Exit Ramps. 
it’s hard to shake the 
feeling that this is all 
just a drawn-out ex- 
ercise. Shepard's most 
successful poems here 
break from describing 
the exits themselves 
and explore new ter- 
ritory between the 

ies. “Turn in Guilford,” 
which opens with the 
explanation “No ejdt 
here — just a recurring curve of memory" 
takes a refreshingly personal tone. Even 
though the subject of the poem is a grue- 
some car accident, it’s nice to be unbound, 
for a moment, from Shepard's schema. 

To Shepard's credit, the repetition 
presumably mirrors the experience of 
frequently entering and exiting the inter- 
state. But, though many of these poems are 
individually remarkable, that trip is not 
one most would volunteer to take. 

Both of these books drive u 
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Clothes Make 
the Woman 

Theater review: Love, Loss and What I Wore by Girls Nite Out Productions 



hy is it so hard to clean out 

any article of clothing can 
carry a story, and preserving 
the tangible signs of a lifetime of emotional 
attachments may be the secret purpose of 
closets. It's also the clever organizing prin- 
ciple of love. Loss ond What I Wore, cur- 
rently staged by Girls Nite Out Productions 
at Main Street Landing's Black Box 
Theater in Burlington- 

Sister playwrights Nora and Delia 
Ephron have written a sketchbook of char- 
acters for an ensemble of five female actors 
to portray in witty, fast-paced monologues. 
Clothing is a perfect entry point for wom- 
en's stories. From Madonna’s breast cones 
to those puzzling sleeveless turtlenecks 
of the 1970s to today's take-chaige boots, 
what women wear has a great deal to do 
with what they want, how they think of 
themselves and how others see them. 

The Ephrons have chosen an ideal 
metaphor, but they wield it only to make 


us feel more comfortable facing our flaws. 
I say "our" because the play is designed to 
forge a strong connection between actors 
and audience. Humor onstage can almost 
always build a bond, but confessional 
humor comes close to a blood pact. Gingy, 
the first character portrayed, makes us feel 
like we’re sharing a cup of tea with her 
after 40 years of friendship. The secret 
ingredient of this play is trust, and by the 
end, the audience and performers have 
reveled in sharing it. 

The play is presented as a staged read- 
ing; five stools, five music stands holding 
scripts, five actors. Director Kathryn 
Blume sees to it that the simple structure 
quietly supports vivid storytelling by 
drawing full, strong characterizations 
from the actors- Lighting design by Kiissy 
Freeman provides nice visual variety, and 
AnnMvian’ssetis perfectly understated. 

Blume blends the styles and abilities 
of the five actors into a well-rehearsed 
ensemble. Ail the performers know how 


to hit their beats for laughs or emotional 
effect, but it's the director's careful atten- 
tion to consistency of presentation that 
gives the play a harmonic quality. 

The show moves along briskly over 90 
minutes, without intermission. A lineup of 
seated actors may not sound like the most 
engaging tableau, but this is a tight, high- 
energy p'oup. The actors don’t mug for at- 
tention but earn it with intensity and focus. 

It’s up to the actors to keep the mono- 
logues lively, and they succeed within the 
limits of the script. Some stories don't go 
much deeper than a brushstroke, while 
others let the actors complete a painting. 
But in all coses the performers appear de- 
lighted to bring the stories to life. Despite 
the easy format, there's no coasting here. 
Those music stands hold lines the actors 
have memorized, and when transitions 
rely on dialogue instead of monologue, 
they work together with crisp precision. 

The five performers are accomplished 
at launching each new character from a 




running start There’s no time to dawdle audience members had a chance to see 
with a slow build — the play is a fusillade themselves, whether remembering best- 
of hst starts and stops. Each of the actors forgotten foshions or recalling a mother's 
relishes the demanding task. 

Ruth Wallman ably carries the show’. 


monologues. Wallman lets her character get a young actor playing the scolding 


without a pause for self-consciousnf 
then shyly accepts our laughs, as sure 
their inevitability as a 
grandmother is of her 
best coolde recipe. 

Nan Murat relishes 
her comic moments 
without milking them. 

When she speaks from 
hard-won perspective 
about a struggle to lose 
weight, she lets a sense 
of wonder prevail over 
bitterness. It’s easy to 
stand in her shoes, and 
when we wish she’d 
be less hard on herself, 
we’re talking to our- 
selves as well. 

As one of her char- 
acters, Sebastian Ryder 
moves effortlessly from 
and back again when 
bathrobe triggers 
nother. Ryder ti 


lother of an older 
ss, recreating her j^uth and a number of 
of stories that are too timeless to be dehned 
by age. With 28 scenes, 

to switch quickly from 
character to character. 
It’s a magniheeur trick 
ige - ;■ 


AND BY THE END. 
THEAUDIENGE 
ANDPERFDRMERS 
HAVE REVELED IN 
SHARING IT. 


which w 


Then 


•often 


exposing foibles so 
tenderly that the pro- 
cess triggers no shame. 
The Ephrons are not 
only sure-handed with 
wit and the monologue 
structure, they're also 
compassionate toward 
the characters they 
^ demonstrate the 


unremarkable great lift that comes from making peace 
memory of a deceased with flaws by making fun of them. 


s all her characters’ 


Of c 


:, the confessional has i 


quirks into the kind of nutty, self-evident limits. The drawback to building a play 


facts we know and cherish about i 
friends 

StephanieGallashaskeencomictiraing of vignettes doesn’t contain 
and is a master of closing out an anecdote dramatic arc. The play is cake, 
for maximum impact. She sometimes lets 
the script's superficial qualities take con- 
trol. but in a neat little bridal duet with 
Ryder, she hits every conflicted note of 
the sartorial ordeal of planning a wedding 
with her mother. 

Natalie Miller sparkles when weighing 
the advantages of high heels Gegs look 
great] against the disadvantages (brain 
stops working). Miller’s energy is infec- 
tious, and though she runs right up to the 
edge of overacting to wring every laugh 
out of her anecdotes, her comic takes are 


that feels like a girls’ sleepover is that you 
luch of a height. And a series 
overall 

With buttercream frosting, at that. @ 
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lay. February 16. 7;: 


fo. 863-5966. 


What the production does best is dem- 
onstrate what happens when audience and 
actors share something intimate. On open- 
ing night, the sold-out house laughed so 
easily there was no mistaking the warmth 
in the room. Through the performers, the 


gowns in 


le lobby, as well as photos 
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Melting Pot 

Fondue is hot again in the Green Mountains 



I n many Americans' minds, fondue 
went the way of the swinger party 
in the late 1970s. In the bell-bottom 
era, a communal dipping pot may 
have seemed an apt metaphor for the 
spouse swapping to come. But fondue is 
no mere fad; In Switzerland, the custom 
of dunking stale bread in melted cheese 
and wine goes back to at least the end of 
the I7th century. And now it's making a 
comeback in Vermont restaurants. 

When Restaurant Swisspot closed 
in 2008, it left an apres-ski vacancy 
in Stowe that's recently been fi lied 
by a few inns that serve the cheesy 
goodness to guests only, as well as two 


IT ISN’T LOCAL CHEESEDRWISCONSINCHEESE. THAT 18 
ABS0LUTELYAN0-N0.Y( 


public fondue-serving establishments; 

Stowehof Inn & Resort, and Swiss 
Fondue byHeinzatthe Gables Inn. (The refi ne its $22-for- 
latter will move to Cafe Latina, down the weekends. 
Mountain Road, in the near future. The 
cafe is already the site of Heinz Remmel's 
daytime crSpe business.) In Burlington. 


HEINZ REMMEL 

the Skinny Pancake began serving 
fondue in 2007 and has continued to 
"Skinny Dipping” 


Heinz Remmel, the chef behind 
Fondue by Heinz, believes the recent 
recession took a toll on fondue. “It may 


have taken a dip for the past 10 years, 
maybe because this kind of dinner is not 
very cheap," guesses the 50-year culinary 
veteran. "Any fondue that you will find is 
costly. Ifs a lot of time involved — it's an 

Remmel himself is working to cut 
costs without cutting corners. He keeps 
his fondue meals intimate, so there’s 
no need to hire staff , and staggers 
reservations for the dinners, whieh 
take place Tuesday through Sunday. 
That keeps things cozy for guests while 
reducing the workload for Remmel and 
his only helper — his wife. 

Winter evenings are far quieter 
for Remmel now than they were in 
Switzerland. The SchaSh ausen native 
worked for years in “a very strict fondue 
place" in Zermatt, he says, before 
running a catering business in Atlanta 
for 15 years, then moving to Vermont in 
2007. In his homeland, the chef learned 
the discipline that makes his fondue 
the most authentically Swiss on the 

Meals begin with other Swiss 
classics, such as air-dried beef, called 
bundnerfl eisch, or that other melted- 
cheese dish, raclette, served with 
cornichons and pearl onions. Then 
diners choose from four diff erent 
varieties of fondue. Remmel avoids 
fondue Bourguignonne for fear that 
the pot of peanut oil in whieh the meat 
cooks will '‘penetrate the curtains" 
with its odor. Instead, he sticks to rich 
chicken broth to cook the shrimp and 
thinly sliced fi let mignon that make up 
his version of fondue Chinoise (known 
to fans of Asian cuisine as hot pot). 

Remmel is particularly exacting 
when it comes to his cheese fondue. 
"The cheeses are ail original. It isn't 
local cheese or Wisconsin cheese. That 

MELTING POT » P.44 
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Holy Hots 


Fields of 
Dreams 

JERICHO'S VILLAGE CUP 
AND CAROLINE'S FINE DINING 
TO MERGE 

"Can you guess who 
Caroline’s biggest competitor 
is?" asks owner steve burke. 
then pauses for effect. “The 

VILLAGE CUP.* 

The news could be worse: 
Burke also owns that bakery 
and coffee shop. He’ll close 
CAROLINE'S on February 16 and, 
after a two-week kitchen 
update, reopen the Jericho 
building that holdsboth 
busines.ses as a single eatery 
named fields restaurant. 

Fields will open on March 
25 with the tagline "Honest 
Vermont Cuisine.” Executive 
chef JONATHAN GILMAN SayS 
the merger will enable him 
Co keep sending out the big, 
rustic plates that are his sig- 
nature at Caroline's without 
the pigeonhole — and prices 
— of fine dining. 

The cozy area that held 
Caroline's will become 
the new dining room. The 
Village Cup's larger floor 
space will remain a bakery 


the certification he needs 

saucisson sec and speck; foi 
le being, he 


lork 


riUeCi 


s and te 


Gilman envisions a char- 
cuterie setup similar Co a raw 
bar. He's already hired a chef 
who will assemble plates for 
guests, offering her expertise 
on Che meats, cheeses and 
housc-bakitd breads, as well 
as on the soon-to-widen 
beer and “neo- 
classic” cocktail 
selections. Those 
who don't 

partake on 

fireplace 

the delicacies by 
the pound to take home, 
along with products such as 
house-made mustards and 
compotes. 

Since he took over the 
Village Cup in 2008, Burke 
has Irequently polled 
customers on their prefer- 
ences, and he and Gilman 





Fast food is coming to Waterbury, Vermont style. A new 
drive-through window inside the cabot annex store will 
serve up hot dogs and sliders prepared by the folks at 

JUNIPER'S FARE. 

There won't be any seats inside juni’s dog haus, just 
a takeout counter. There or at the window, passersby 
can grab specialties such as breakfast sandwiches on 
homemade cheddar biscuits, smoked pork sliders and 
all-beef, kosher hot dogs. 

A Reuben dog comes 
topped with 
house-made 
sauerkraut; 

dog, with 
house- mode 
kimehi- 
"We’ll also 
have Chicago 
irt of 

cheesy-oniony-saucy- 
braised-beef p atties” 
on onion-steamed buns, 
says Juniper's Fare chef MARTIN 
H. Once the Dog Haus opens in 
March, ocher menu highlights will include 
“fty boats" slathered with a variety of toppings, such as 
taco-seasoned fries with salsa and lettuce. 

The takeout spot is the third link in what is becoming 
a mini-chain for Juniper’s Fare, the Waterbury cafe run 
by Moretown-based Church of the Crucified One. In the 
fall, the group opened juniper's fare deu in Northfield, 
which serves “big, fat sandwiches” and hand-tossed 
pizzas, according to Smith. 

“The Lord said to stretch out our tent pegs, and we 
are," Smith says of the expansion. 



and cafe during the day and 
become a bar and waiting 
area for the restaurant at 
dinnertime. 

The bakery case full of 
coconut-cream pies and 
chocolate mousse will soon 
be joined by a new one 
stocked with local cheeses 
and house charcuterie. 
Gilman is working toward 


will take a similar tack with 
Fields. On February 22 and 
23, a pair of preview dinners 
called Fields Test Kitchen 
will allow diners to choose 
the new restaurant's opening 

For example, Gilman will 
offer three different versions 
of steak frites, then select 
one based on orders and 


feedback. Other dishes up 
for analysis include burgers, 
fritters and a range of grilled- 
cheese sandwiches to appear 
on the daytime menu. 

That’s not to say Gilman 
won't still entice guests with 
fine-dining dishes such as 
roasted duck with lavender- 
honey glaze and pea puree 
alongside the wood-grilled 
local burgers. As long as it's 
honest. 

-A.L. 


State Street 
Tisane 

WINE AND TEA BAR COMING 
TO MONTPELIER 
Craft beer and artisan coffees 
may rule in the Capital City, 
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Vermont Artisans! 


but those with more delicate 
palates will soon have a 
place to slake their thirst; the 
NORTH BRANCH On State Street. 

At the cafe — set to open 
in April — wines and teas 
will dominate the menu, 
and coffee will be nowhere 
to be found. “There’s 
already plenty of coffee in 
Montpelier,” says lauren 
PARKER, who is partnering 
in the business with her 
husband, WES. and their 
daughter, rebecca. “Coffee 
would also change the 
aromas and character of the 

Instead, the three 
committed tea drinkers will 
roll out a menu heavy on 



Valentine Jewelry Exhibit 
Featuring David Epstein 
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HONEST VERMONT CUISINE 


FRIDAY2.22.13 


SATURDAY2.23.13 


FRIDAY 3.1. 13 


SATURDAY3.2.13 


Melting Pot «r42 

is pbsolutely a no-no,” he says firmly. 
"You need to get the cave-aged cheese 
from Switzerland — over 180 days old 
before they're ready. They're a little 
bit expensive, but they're worth it. The 
qualiQ" is top-notch." 

Witli quality comes intense attention 
to detail. To cut down on stringiness 
and give even more kick to the nutty 
flavors of the Alpine cheeses. Remmel 
adds soft vacherin cheese to his Gruyere 
and Emraentaler. He also doubles up on 
the booze in tlie pot. including not only 


At the apres-ski destination on Edson Hill 
Road, both fine-dining Emily’s and casual 
Coslin's Pub serve fondue. And even the 
laziest guests can work up an appetite by 
flying over the snow at hi^ speeds. 

Draught horses Jessica and Baby Doc 
(as in Haitian despot M. Duvalier) wait 
in fixjnt of the inn to alternate the duty of 
haulingguests dashingthrough the snow 
in a one-horse open sleigh. Each strong, 
friendly animal maintains a pleasant trot 
until it hits a hill, when the extra speed 
creates a roller-coaster effect. The stars 
are bright in the big mountain slq' on the 
25-minute ride, and horseman Paul Ruta 
talks about his hoofed "colleagues." 


food 


inspired the menu, along with time 
spent dining with his Swiss friends. He 
says the thin-pounded Wiener Schnitzel 
is the most popular dish among locals. 
The veal cutlet is highly traditional, as 
are the accompanying lemon, capers 
and anchovies. But Baker and his sous- 
chef, industry veteran Jason Gelineau, 
add uncommon twists in the form of 
fried, tricolor spaetzle and a topping of 
chasseur and cranberry sauces. 

"We're creating our own genre, 
almost," Baker says. “It's definitely 
Alpine cuisine, but we revamp it a little 
bit and absolutely have fun with it" 

The dishes dohaveasense of whimsy. 


cherry-flavored kirsch but hard-to-find 
Swiss Pendant wine. The rare Valais- 
made specialty, produced from a grape 
varietal called Chasselas. "is also a little 
on the expensive side," Remmel admits. 
The cheese fondue comes witli salad for 
S22 per person. 

Remmel also makes chocolate fondue 
from 70-percent-cocoa Swiss chocolate 
combined witli heavy cream and, if he's 
feeling creative. Chambord or Grand 
Marnier. The top-flight ingredients are 
served with pineapple, marshmallows, 
pound cake and bananas In winter, with 
strawberries added in the summer. 

Higher up the mountain, at Stowehof 
Inn Be Resort the fondue experience 
comes with a taste of fresh-air pursuits. 


Thoroughly chilled, guests are now 
ready for an immersive Alpine experience. 
Though n couple of fondues have been 
on Emily’s menu for a few years, says 
innkeeper CJ Grimes, last month the 
restaurant replaced chicken fingers and 
other American dishes with Stowe’s 
only wholly Alpine menu, complete with 
expanded fondue offerinj^. 

Stowehof's Alpine-inspired structure 
was built by Vermont architect Larry 
Hess in 1949. The low-ceilinged sitting 
and dining rooms feature maple trees 
complete with branches that serve as 
beams, creating a fairy-tale ambiance 
perfect for the creations to come. 

According to chef Chad Baker, more 
than a decade of cooking in Stowe 


Former goat dairyman Gelineau created 
the delightful blueberry chevre briilre, 
an appetizer-size creme brulee made of 
local goat cheese and blueberries. Both 
chefe have a penchant for the berries, 
combining imported fresh and frozen 
Vermont ones in a number of dishes. 

Duck two ways, featuring tender, 
applewood-smoked breast and fiavorfol 
leg confit is served in a rich blueberry- 
merlot sauce. The same sauce is one of 
the several options included with Baker's 
fondue Chinoise, along with house-made 
mustard, aioli and Dijon-dill cream. 
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Harney & Sons Fine Teas, as well as teas 
designed for children from Warren's 
GROOVE TEA PROJta. "We intend to focus 
on introducingkids to tea. because kids 
grow up thinking it’s really cool to drink 
coffee, but coffee isn't exactly good 
for them," Lauren Parker says. (Coffee 
won't be banned from North Branch; 
java drinkers accompanying friends will 
be welcome to tote in their mugs.) 

From Montpelier Property 
Management, the Parkers have leased 
space inside the ex-Chirtenden Bank 
building at 41 State Street, where they 
will also serve a weekly selection of 
wines by the glass at a window-length 
bar. During the day, the menu will 
include "sweeter finger food" such 
as pastries. Parker says, with savory 
snacks on offer in the evening, but no 
full lunch or dinner service. 

Jostling up against the North 


Branch’s tearoom ambiance — or en- 
hancing it, depending on your perspec- 
tive-will be a second bar serving up ... 
software help? 

"On one side will be a counter with 
technical service,” Parker explains, 
staffed by her network consultant 
husband. Wes Parker may also offer 
computer classes in the meeting space 
that will be part of the caf4 

"It's ... an eclectic, Montpelier 
kind of thing" says Lauren Parker, 
who envisions the North Branch as a 
“comfortable place where people will 
want to stay and commune.” 



That fondue Chinoise is the standout 
among five fondues (including dessert) 
on Stowehof's menu, including the 
oil-based Bouiguignonne that Remmel 
eschews. In Switzerland, diners are 
unlikely to find broths made of anything 
but chicken or beef. But Baker uses the 
bones leftover from veal, duck and lamb 
dishes to make his rich broth. 

The result is more fiavorful than the 
average fondue Chinoise, and Baker's 
meats are also farfrom ordinary. Fondue 
Chinoise meats are usualiy sliced paper 
thin, rendering them slightly dry and 
less than fiavorful. Baker avoids this 
by filling the pot with small chunks of 
well-seasoned beef and pork tenderloin, 
aiong with adorable mini-lamb chops. 
In the broth it's easy to cook even the 
lamb to a beautiful medium rare, then 
dip it in savory sauce. Along with the 
crispy cake of aioli-drizzled potato rOsti 
on the side, it's quite a meal. 

So is Baker's Neuchateloise 
fondue, a classic blend of Gruyere and 
Emmentaler with a rattling punch 
of kirsch. Luckily, there’s plenty of 
homemade French bread to absorb the 
booze. Crisp, tangy cornichons, served 
by the mini-bucketful, also help cut 
through the heavy main dish. Diners 
looking for fondue with local cheese can 
try the Stowehof Recipe fondue, which 
replaces Emmentaler with 3-year-old 
Cabot Cheddar. 


Or they can head to Burlington on 
Fridays or Saturdays, Skinny Dipping 
nights, when the Skinny Pancake serves 
fondue that stays true to its local mis- 
sion. Though the Gruyere comes from 
Europe, the Pancake staff melts it with 
Taylor Farm Gouda, says director of 
operations Chris Benjamin. Kirsch is 
replaced by Vermont hard cider. The 
pot comes with slices of homemade 
baguette, focaccia and crepe chips for 
dipping. An unconventional addition 
of vegetables, including broccoE, cauli- 
fiower ajid carrots, add some color. 

For dessert, the restaurant's orange 
caquelon pots are filled with Ghirardelli 
chocolate melted with local cream and 
butter. "It's basically a ganache, just 
warm,” Benjamin says. Dipping options 
include sweet crepe chips, strawber- 
ries and bananas; Benjamin hopes that 
homemade marshmallows will soon be 
part of the fun. 

And, in the end, that’s what fondue 
is all about. Benjamin links its revival 
to the popularity of shared small plates 
at tapas restaurants. "People like shar- 
ing lots of different flavors,” he says of 
the two currently ascendant Euro food 
trends. “And it’s cheese. Come on, who 
doesn’t love great cheese? Or chocolate, 
for that matter?’’ 

If that person exists, he won't be 
invited to our fondue party, that's for 
sure.© 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Sireet • Burlington 
www.sansaivt.com 



Bring Your Sweetheart 
to Richmond. 

Call for reservations: 434*3148 

Remaniic Dining ▼ Cnstial lunaspheie 

27 Bridge St, Richmond • Tnes-Snn 


PANADERO PUZZLES 

Compare the bottom photo to the original )/ 
photo (top), find the 6 changes and 

BRING IN FOR A FREE COFFEE! 


Panadero 

bakery 



THURS, FRI, SAT NIGHTS S:30-9 PH 


197 N. Winooski Av. 

802-863-8278 
panaderobakery.com 
Visit us on FacebookI 


WfMT £>0 SEA MONSTERS EA^ TOR LUNCH? 

rISH AND SHiPS! 

(DO AMUSe YOU?) 

Savor a fun, fresh culinary experience at 


$10 'Amuslno Hour' of Sp.in. 

Localvore seasonal menu. 

Chefs Table experience nightly at 7 p.m. (plus 9 p.m. FriySot.) 
Four-course tastings. 

All under the direction of two-time Top Chef winner Shown Colley. 

#ofnusevt ^ /AmuseAtTheEssex omuseVT.com 802-764-1489 
Amuse at The Esses Resort & Spo • 70 Esses Woy • Esses, VT 





Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 





RiSTORANTE 

12« COLLEOe ST.. BURUNQTON ' 
S02.8«3.S200 
WWW.IAMANTE.COM 

irx ANNUAL ITALIAN 
REGIONAL DINNER SERIES 

^ 

Each week, in addition 
to our regular menu. 

3 COURSES for $38 

from a different region 

Piedmont Feb 5-8 
Sardinia Feb 19-22 
Emilia Romagna 

Feb 26-Mar 1 

Tuscany Mar 5-8 



Slices of Life 


Heather Lynne, owner and "bakestress" of the Wild Fern, gives Stockbridge a quirky hub 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



alking into the Wild Fern is a 
little tike opening a diorama. 
From the outside, the place 
is nondescript and even 
slightly weather beaten. When >xiu walk in. 
it’s a riot of psychedelic colors and smells 
of baking bread, a few loaves of which wait, 
bagged for sale, near the front door. 

Beyond are two cozy rooms, one with 
a stage at the back. Vintage red stools 
are lined up along a shiny green diner 
counter. The whole place is scattered 
with guitars made from old cigar boxes. 
One tabletop is covered with mosaic, two 
others are painted purple (as are a few 
walls), and all of them are topped with 
kitschy salt and pepper shakers, such as a 
pair of ceramic cows. 

'T tell people you should shake into 
your palm rather than right on your food,” 
says Heather Lynne, 43, the Wild Fern’s 
self-described "cheftress, waitress and 
bakestress,” who practically bounces from 
the kitchen when guests walk in. 

Lynne personifies the words “Welcome, 
FriendsI” which are scrawled in giant 
letters on the Wild Fern’s wall-length 
chalkboard. There diners also find the 
menu: croissants, bagels, sandwiches and 
soups, all made by this woman who looks 
a bit like a skate punk with her black knit 
cap, blond braids and tiny nose stud. 

The Wild Fern may seem like just 
another crunchy rural Vermont cafe. But 
in tiny Stockbridge — which has just two 
other businesses — the place is kind of a 
big deal. It serves as a bakery, a cafe and 
a sometime music venue: in the foyer, a 


community bulletin board offers the 600 
or so residents a chance to catch up on 
local goings-on. (Those who venture inside 
may find Lynne plying them with buttery 
croissants or her challah French toast.) 

On this particular afternoon, 
Lynne wipes her hands and turns down the 
scratchy, ’50s-era McGuire Sisters record 
that’s been spinning on a 
vintage white turntable. 

Moments earlier, she 
was crouched over a ball 
of gluten-free dough, 
a possible prototype 
for future loaves. "The 
challenge is getting it to 
rise properly.” Lynne says 
with a sigh. 

In the next breath, 

Lynne is buzzing about 
a recent visit from a 
prominent Vermont 
baker who raved abc 
her baked maple-bacon 
dou^nuts. A few days 
later, he gifted Lynne with a chunk of his 
decade-old sourdough starter. “I just fed it 
last night,” she says. ”I don't want to kill it!" 
The weeklong wait before she can use the 
starter is, for her, interminable. 

By her own admission, Lynne hasn’t 
baked professionally for very long, and 
until earlier this year she couldn’t even 
picture owning a place like the Wild Fern. 
"I thought I might do it in my fifties, when 
I was ’old,’” she jokes. "But SO doesn’t seem 
so old anvmore. And everything just kind 
of fell into place.” 


The cozy Wild Fern, named for Lynne’s 
daughter’s middle name, represents the 
convergence of a few life strands. An Ohio 
native, Lynne spent the first third of her 
working life as a hair stylist; at one point, 
she traveled from salon to salon teaching 
the ’’Rachel” haircut sported by Jennifer 
“Friends.” (“I can do that 
stinkin’ haircut in my sleep," 
Lynne says.) For years, she 

Stockbridge home. But. she 
recalls, ”My heart really 

After a divorce, Lynne 
shifted course; She tended 
bar at a local restaurant 
and learned to play bass — 
at age 37 - in the band of 
her partner, musician Rick 
Redington (who makes 
those cigar-box guitars). But 
it was Tropical Storm Irene 
that gave Lynne the impetus 
to open the Wild Fern. 

The swollen river that inftmously 
devastated and isolated nearby Rochester 
— nine miles up the road — battered 
Stockbridge, too. A few residents lost their 
houses; chunks of roads, bridges and land 
washed away. 

At the time, Lynne was working in 
the kitchen of Sandy’s Books & Bakery 
in Rochester, a job she held for three 
years. Cut off from her workplace by the 
flood, Lynne filled in at the Stockbridge 
Central School kitchen, where many of the 
’’lunch ladies” couldn’t make it in to work. 



WHYTHEYNEEDTO 
BUY IDCALLY MADE 


HEATHER LYNNE 




food 


During those weeks, she realized her 
town lacked a built-in gathering spot like 
those that helped with communication 
and organization in nearby towns. 
“Stockbridge felt very disconnected, more 
than ever," Lynne recalls. 

Even by Vermont standards, 
Stockbridge is a remarkably scattered 
town with no discernible center, unless 
you count the post office on Route 100. 
Across the street from it is a white building 
that used to house the Green Mountain 
Grille, Teenie Toziers and a succession of 
eateries going back to the 1960s. 

The spring following Irene, Lynne saw 
Grille owners Terry and Don Reddick 
putting up a "For Lease” sign outside the 
building. An idea blossomed. ‘T thought 
I might open a tiny cafe there and have 
music and combine everything we love 
in one place," Lynne says. She wanted to 
cook the meats and veggies grown by her 
numerous farmer friends. 

There was a problem: Lynne had no 
money. Still, she thought she could swings 
cafe as a part-time endeavor. “1 thought I’d 
just open two days a week, and still work 
for Sandy [Lincoln 
of Sandy’s Books 
& Bakery] and 
still play gigs," she 
recalls. 

Lynne’s 

affection for 

Lincoln and her 
bakery is huge; 
she calls Lincoln 


aother 


: "great 



mentors" who 
taught her about 
both baking and 
running a business. 

Although Lynne lacked a business 
plan — “I just sort of made it up as I went 
along," she confesses — she soon realized 
the Wild Fern would need more TLC 
than a few spare hours a week. After she’d 
taken bittersweet leave of Sandy’s, she and 
Redington (and their three kids) tapped 
thrift stores, roadsides and their own 
home to furnish and decorate the place. 
Together they created its Wonderland 
vibe. 

Last September 12, Lynne opened 
the Wild Fern with a compact menu of 
pastries, Stromboli and sandwiches, which 
rotate daily to minimize waste. “I can’t go 
into debt, so I need to keep it very simple,” 
she says. That would be croissants on the 
weekend, bagek on Saturdays, pizzas on 
Wednesday nights and dinners (with live 
music) every Friday and one Saturday 
per month- During a hearty brunch 
each Sunday, Lynne and Redington 
serenade guests, with Redington “playing 
everything cigar box," says Lynne. 

The constants are her bread — ranging 
from wheat to challah - and the e^;s, 
garlic, greens and cheeses that Lynne 
gets from her neighbors. "1 love telling 


someone, ‘If you like the garlic, it comes 
from my friend on Stony Brook Road,"’ she 
says, referring to one of the farmers whom 
she also counts as friends. 

To weather the quiet times, Lynne 
has set up what she calls a community- 
supported bakery, or CS6. Locals can pay 
S18 to S58 a month for a weekly haul of 
her breads and bagels. Twenty-two people 
have committed so far. 

“I’m trying to build a bread community 
here,” Lynne says. “My mission is to 
gradually educate people as to why they 
need to buy locally made, fresh bread, not 
bread from the store with 25 ingredients 

Her breads, which are shaped like 
traditional slicing loaves (with the 
exception of challah and baguettes), 
contain no more than five ingredients each 
— water. King Arthur Flour, salt, yeast and 

As Lynne talks, Donna Brennan- 
Gallant stops in to pick up a loaf — her 
first CSB order. “Have you tried Heather's 
bagels?” Brennan-Gallant asks with 
genuine excitement- They’ve attracted 
a loyal following, 
-■ ^^^13 ^ Wild 

'' Fern’spizzanights. 

^ Another 

resident of Stony 
Brook Road, 

Brennan-Gallant 
owns land on which 
several locals grow 
^ vegetables and keep 
JP’ fl cows and chickens 
. fl on homesteads 
with such idyllic 
*7 names as Simple 
Livin’ Farm and 
Timeless Wisdom Farm. 

Lynne swears by her neighbors’ food, 
such as the supremely fresh Timeless 
Wisdom egg that she puts in a Hezzie's 
Hurricane. The grilled sandwich, which 
she offers to this reporter, oozes with 
melted Cabot cheddar and a barely fried 
egg; pickles jut from either side. The first 
bite yields a surprise: the heat of Sriracha 
sauce. “You like it?" Lynne asks a little 
nervously. 

The sandwich was born in Lynne's 
kitchen one rainy evening os she talked 
on the phone with the former owner of 
Teenie Toziers. "It was so good, I decided 
that it would become a special sandwich 
usingmy mother’s nickname, Hezzie,” she 

The Hezzie's Hurricane is sumptuous, 
and so unusual that it seems like a perfect 
.signature sandwich for this idiosyncratic 
cafe. Daily bread may be the stuff of life, 
but at the Wild Fern, it will probably 
always come with a twist. ® 
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FEBRUARY 13-20, 2013 





LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS AFtE DUE IN WR1T1N6 AT hlOON ON THE THUKDAV BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
FIND OUR CONVENIENT FORM AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 


50 EMAIL USATCALENOAReSEVENDAYSVT.COM, 


( CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WHITTEN BY COURTNEY COPP. SEVEN DAYS EDITS FOR SPAC 
AND STYLE DEPENDING ON COSTAND OTHER FACTORS, CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE 
-.NAPPROPfilATECLASS 


IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. W 
ZERS MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 


Rethinking 
Our Roles 

A day at the beach changed 
Kathleen Barry's life forever. 

Upon witnessing an accidental 
death and the resulting empathy 
of bystanders, she became haunted 
by the drastic contrast between 
our value for human life and 
the widespread acceptance of 
killing in combat. Driven by this 
inquiry, the scholar of feminist 
sociology wrote Unmaking 
War, RemoJring Men which 
examines the militarization of 
the male mindset as a primer for 
apathetic action. As part of One Billion Rising global events for women’s rights, 
the esteemed speaker presents “Overcoming Masculine Violence in War and at 
Home; A Call to Action.” 

KATHLEEN BARRY 

Friday, February 15. 7-3:30 p.m., at 9urlingtonCity Hall Auditorium. S5 suggested 
doriation. Info. 863-2345. ext. 8. kathleenbarry.net 




Imaginary friends are common among children. If fictional personae manifest 
in adulthood, however, the stakes are different. The main characters in Oscar 
Wiidc’s The Importance of Being Earnest assume varying degrees of alter egos, 
which are realized within the play’s comedic content and witty banter — much 
of which coyly satirizes the social conventions of London's Victorian era. Carol 
Dunne directs Northern Stage's production of Wilde's most famous work, 
with Brough Hansen as Jack in the country and Ernest in the city. When the 
protagonist's double life becomes too difficult to maintain, a complex series of 
events proves that truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 

Wednesday, FeBruaryl3, 7;30 p.m.: Thursday, FeDruary 14, 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m.: 
Friday, February 15, and Saturday, February 16,730 p.m.; Sunday, February 17, Bp.m.: 
Tuesday. February 19, and Wednesday, February 20. 7:30 p.m. See website for future 
dates and times. SlO-60. Info. 296-7000. northernstage.org 



Crazed 

Conductor 


W hen vaudeville artist Tomas Kubfnek shares the stage with accomplished 
local musicians inProfessorKubinefcMeetsthe^ermontTouth Orchestra 
a night of classical music will be turned upside down — in a good way. 
e performer combines 30 years of experience as a physical comedian with 
his love of the symphony to create a show with all-ages appeal. 

Gioachino Rossini's La Gszza Ledra°overtureaccompanies Kubinek's 
dramatic entrance — he gets carried in on an ornate chair that 
complements an equally eccentric wardrobe. ~ is grand gesture sets 
the tone for the antics that follow, set to Mozart, Bach and more. 

PROFESSOR KUBINEK MEETS THE VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA 

Friday. February 15. 8 p.m.. at the Flynn MarnStage In Burlington. S1S-36. Info. 863- 
S966. fl ynntix.org 


Mass Appeal 

Not many musicians can credit a failed political career for their 
internationally successful band. But that is exactly what happened 
to Thomas Lauderdale, who once set his sights on the mayor's offi 
in Portland, Ore. Disappointed with the entertainment he heard at 
fundraising events, the pianist founded Pink Martini in 1994, aiming 
to perform a melange of classical, jazz and pop music that 
would appeal to conservatives and liberals alike. A year later, 
vocalist China Forbes joined the group and they recorded 
Sympathi^ue, which received wide cridcal acclaim. 

Nearly two decades, eight albums and several additional 
members later, the ensemble’s diverse, muldlinguai 
repertoire continues to dazzle audiences worldwide- 
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^ Football Special 

1 large 18” 1 -topping pizza, 
6 boneless wings, pint of 
Ben & Jerry's Ice cream 
& a 1-llter Coke product 


$19.99 




$2 Twisted 
Tuesdays 

And Mondays Too! 

$2 Switchback Drafts 
$2 off any House 
Mac n Cheese 

20 mac varieties to 
choose from including: 

buffalo chicken • bbq 
crab • lobster • beef & bleu 
chicken partnesan • surf & turf 
pb&J • mary had a little lamb 
caprese • cheeseburger 
southwest • shrimp scampi 
mediterranean • bit 
super cheesy • nutty new england 
cheesesteak • breakfast 



TV16TEP COMFORT FOOD 
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talks 

DIGITAL HEALTH REVOLUTION PANEL 
DISCUSSION. uvM's Jill jemison and Lewis 
Milcrtell. Global Media Health Project founder 
Deb vanDyke and Broad Street Maps cofounders 
Anna Clements and Hannah Judge present Ideas 
about technology, social media and the medical 
field. Mount Mansfield Room. Davis Center, UVM, 
Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. info. 658-1305. 

NORMAN BLAIS: The Burlington city councilor dis- 
cusses the city's recent ban on assault weapons. 
Burlington College. G;1S p.m. Free. Info. 923-2335 . 
THE WONDERS OF FUNGI: Eric swanson oF 
vermush explains the processes behind growing 
mushrooms From cultures and gives participants 
spawns to take home. Hunger Mountain Co-op. 
Montpelier^-? p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info. 223- 

theater 


ONEBILLION RISING BURLINGTON: PARADE 

Activists hit the streets and send a message 
with oarsohalited signs. Too of Church street 
Burlington. 4 o.m.oonaoons. info, onebillionns- 
ing9yahoa.com. 

ONEBILLION RISING BURLINGTON: UNION 
STATION: Vermonters take a stand for Females 
by attending community oerformances at 5 o.m. 
a dinner by Food Not Bombs at 6 p.m.. a themed 
variety show at? p.m. and a dance party From 
8-11 p.m. Union Station, Burlington, 5-11 p.m, 
Donations. inFo. onebillionrising9yahoo.com. 
ONEBILLION RISING MONTPEUER: A Flash mob 

p.m. Free. inFo, beelelou429gmail.com. 
ONEBILLION RISING UVM: STRIKEI DANCE! RISEI 
Individuals express themselves in meaningful per- 

p.m, Free. Info, 556-3816. 


CABIN FEVER FOLLIES’ AUDITIONS: Community 

terial for consideration in the valley Players’ April 
variety show, valley players Theater, waitsfield, 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 496-6651 or 583-6767 . 

COMMUNrrV showcase auditions: Locals 
show off their talents in brief acts and vie For spots 
in the Pentangie Arts Council’s upcoming March 
production. Town Hall Theatre. Woodstock. 6 o-m. 
Free: oreregister. Info. 457-3981. 

’HAMLET: Joann: Farrell directs Champlain 
Theatres Uke on Shakespeare: Famous tragedy 
about a vengeful prince’s plot against his uncle. 
Alumni Auditorium, Champlain College, Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. $10-20; Free for Champlain students with 
valid 10. Info. 865-5468. 

LEARNED LADIES’; Chris Colt directs Johnson 
state college students in Molieres 17th-century 
satire about the pretensions of scholarship and 
culture. Dibden center for the Arts, Johnson state 
college, 1 p-m. $5. info, 635-1476. 

productions stages Nora and Delia Ephron's play 
explonng women’s relationsliips and wardrobes— 
and the occasional intersection of the two. Black 
Box Theater, Mam Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington, 7:30 p.m, $18-20. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: Northern 
Stage produces Oscar Wilde’s comedy about 
a man's double life within the constraints of 
Victorian society. See calendar spotlight. Briggs 
Opera House, White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $10- 
60. Info. 296-7000. 

TIME STANDS STILL’; Gregory Ramos directs 
Vermont Stage company members in Donald 
Margulies’ dramatic portrayal of a photojournalist 
and her reporter partner facing the physical and 
emotional ramifications of war correspondence. 
Flynnspace, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $24.30-32.50. 


BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 
Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow word smiths, participants must join 
the group to have their work reviewed. Halflounge, 
Burlington. 630-7:30 p.m. Free: oreregister at 
meetup.com. Info, 383-8104. 


HEART & HEARTH BOOK SALE: Works of fic- 
tion and nonfiction appropnate for Valentine's 



THU.14 


agriculture 

LUNCH a, LEARN SERIES: SPROUTING 



business 



community 

COMMUNITY VISIONING WEEK; See WED.13. noon- 


crafts 


WOMEN’S CRAFT GROUP; Inventive females work 






jcciyoga.com for details. Info. 


ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Totsform friendships over 
music and movement. A! burgh Family Center of 
NCSS. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FLETCHER TUMBLE TIME: Exuberant youngsters 


FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 



LETS MAKE VALENTiNESi: Creative youngsters 
ages B and up use provided materials and ideas 
to craft heartfelt cards for others. Fletcher Free 

865-7216. 

MIOOLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 
learners master early-literacy skills through 
tales, rhymes and songs, lisley Public Library. 
Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4369. 
MONTGOMERY INFANTAODDLER PLAYGROUP: 



MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL; Preschoolers up to age 

5 bust out song-and-darce moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing ^rnorial 


friendly, futzy therapy pooch. Fairfax Community 





POTLUCK DINNER JAM: Art Edelstein demon- 



VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS FILM MUSIC 
FESTIVAL Attendees explore the different ways 
soundtracks enhance storytelling and character 
development. A ^ort discussion precedes each 
film excerpt Noble Hall. Vennont College of Fine 
Arts, Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 828-8534. 

outdoors 

EVENING SLEIGH RIDES. Pat Palmer of Thomapple 
Farm and a team of Percheron draft horses lead 



seminars 

ANTHONY MORRIS: The international speaker and 


I i3» 


k CELtBRATION SERIES 


and 'peuKilif ^euid 


Sat., February 16, 6 p.m. 
Sarre Opera House 

Leahy Press, MassMutual 
and Trow & Holden 

media support from The Point 


l\/lE2/i 


Music For Mental Health 

Ronald Braunsteln, Music Dlrec 

Respicfhi 

Stravinsky 

Dvorak 


Performances by ME2/strings 
encourage dialogue about 
mental health Issues, raise 
awareness about available 
health resources, and erase 
the stigma surrounding 
mental illnesses. 

IlckeU: 

www.FlynnTix.org/863-S966 

Information: 

www.ME2orchestra.org / 238-8369 

Sponsored by; 



calendar 
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FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


food & drink 

WONDERFUL WINS night: 
HAWAIIAN 



sphere created by the singer- 
songwnCer^ striking vsice and 

Farm Vineyard & Winery. 
Berlin. 6-9 p.m. Cost of food 
and drink. Info, 223-1151. 


kids 

DROP-IN STORY TIME; Picture books, finger plays 
and action rhymes captivate kids of all ages. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 10-10:4S a.m. 


Essex Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free, info, 8' 
ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Yoi 
show up for fables and finger crafts. E 


PLAYGROUP: Klddos 
crafts, circle time and snack 
ws Free Academy. Fairfax, 


stop-motion comedy voiced try Casey Affleck and 
John Goodman. Brownell Library. Essex Junction 
6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 


If the Grammy Award- 
wnningsinger-songwriter 
gujtarisL respectively. 
Hall. Burlington, 7:30-10 
pjm. $15-30. info, 863-5966. 
PROFESSOR KUBInEK MEETS THE VERMONT 
YOUTH ORCHESTRA: A night at the orchestra 

Tomas Kubinek shares the stage with the ac- 
complished musicians. See calendar spotlight. 
Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 8 p.m. $15-36. Info, 

STRUMSTICK GATHERING: Curious about this 
unique, user-fnendly instrument? Learn about its 
ootential during an evening of mu sic and sharing. 
Recycled Reading of Vermont Bristol, 6-6 p.m. 


musicians perform works by VC 
sition students. Chapel. Vermont college of Fii 
Arts, Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 828-8534, 

FAMILY FUN WEEK: In addition to lOSK Of Skin 
terrain, kids and their caregivers snowshoe, ic. 
skate and sit by outdoor hies, or stay warm in' 
with crafts and games, era ftsbury outdoor ce 


ne of the 2012-13 nominees, me 
ing Machine of Death. Anna and the French Ki; 
and The Soy Who Cou/dnt Sleep and Never Ha 
Tb. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 3-4:30 p. 


make for creative play. Isle La Motte Elementary 
School. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5428. 
MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical fitness 
activities help build strong muscles. Montgomer 
Elementary school, 10-11 ajn. Free. Info. 527-5421 
MOTHERS OFPRESCHOOLERS MEETING. Moms 
share ideas and experiences in a supportive 
envirenmenL Free childcare provided. Church 
of the Rock. SL Albans. 9-11 a.m. $4; free for first 
meeting: see stal bansmops.org for details. Info, 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play an 
snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, Swanton. 


up an appetite on ilk 
available for beginnt 
Richmond, 5-8 p.m.; 


NATURALIST JOURNEYS SERIES: L( 


program that features the works of Mozart Czech 
composer Erwin schulhoff and others. Optional 
farm supper at 5:30 pm. Green Mountain Girls 
Farm, Northfield, 7 p.m. Donations: $5-15 dinner. 

JOECRIBARI & KATRINA VANTYNE: The acoustic 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE GLEE CLUB: LOUIS BUrkot 

I includes a full orchestra, chore- 
aging by Broadway veteran David 


ographyan , _ , 
Beach. Spaulding Audit 

Info. 603-646-2422. 


'TLS5-22. 




^ = Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ F Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

Cenfraf Vermont Women’s Health • 371-S961. Call 371-4613 
to schedule a tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


0®“’"““- seven D4YSS 

sevendaysvt.com UU. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


“I ivds scared but Pr. Clacss ivas very skiffed and palienl. 
My nurses were so great - calm and supportive. They got 
'e through it. And my baby is ok. She's perfect. She's 
beautiful. And I'm ok too so I can say it ivds just gnat!” 
Ashley Whicher and her daughter Kylln lane returned to 
the CVMC Birthing Center to consult with our lactation 
specialist and stayed long enough for us to take this 
photo and talk with the happy mama, a CVMC Pharmacy 
Tech, about her new family. Little Kylln was born on 
January 30 and weighed blb/lO oz. We noticed two 
things about her: she is a very sound sleeper (Mom has 
romplaints) and she looks exactly like her mama. It 


IS girls' day out so w 
didn’t get to meet her 
dad Brenton. The new 
family lives in Barre. 

We wish them all the best. 





. . ,VCTTOO»t, 

Womens 


Expo 


Inform 8»ii?»C6 MdspIts 

Make a Change, Be Inspired, Bigger and Better Than Ever! 

Saturday February 23, 2013 

Sheraton Conference Center, Burlington, VT • 10:00am • 4:00pm 

Goody Bags * Door Prizes • FREE Seminars 

For a ful liti of exhibitors and seminar descriptions visit 

earn to wv/w.VermonlWomensExpo.coiTt 

tell/ Dance pnsml^ by WMC • 9S Triph X HorneOe/ 



OFF 

T0ESDAm2-Z/22 


OLD HES HOME. 



Master's in Teaching English to Speakers of Other 


Languages www.smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 



Saint Michaels 

COLLEGE!^ r 


Contact tesol@snncvt.edu 
or 802.654.2684 


calendar 


EDWINA'S FOLLY': SKTMJ.K7p.m. 


LEARNED LADIES’ See WED.13,7 p.m. 
LOVE. LOSS ANO WHAT I WORE': See V 



fairs Sefestivals 

CHESTER WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.13. 8 aTn.-7 






SAT.16 

community 

COMMUNITY VISIONING WEEK: See WED.13. 8 


conferences 

NOFA VERMONT WINTER CONFERENCE: See 



CONTACT IMPROVISATION MASTER CLASS & 
WORKSHOP: AODi jaffearp Amanda Franz lead 



1-3 p.m. $18. Info, 329-4678 . 





film 

2013 ACADEMY AWARD-NOMINATED SHORTS 
SCREENINGS: SeeFRI.IS, 7:30 p.m. 


'SAVIN6UNCDLN': See FRI.IS. 9:30 p.m. 8.7:30 

TEOX MANHATTAN: CHANGING THE WAY WE EAT 
LIVE WEBCAST: Esteemed professionals snare in- 
sight and expertise about the current stale of food 
and farming and tne movement towards sustain- 
ability. Room 207. Lafayette Hall. UVM, Burlington. 
10:30 a.m.-S:40 p.m. Free. Info. 856-3831. 

fi>odS: drink 

BLUE STAR MOTHERS OF VERMONT CALCUTTA: 
Neighbors gather for plates of spaghetti and garlic 
bread and vie for various prizes, including $1000 
to the top winner. Proceeds benefit Vermont 
veterans. American Legioa Colchester, 5-8 p.m. 
$35 includes dinner for two and one Calcutta ball. 

BURUNGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET 

Faimers. artisans and producers offer fresh and 
prepared foods, crafts and more in a bustling 
indoor marketplace with live music, lunch seat- 
ing and face painting. Memorial Auditorium. 
Burlington. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free, info, 310-5172. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 
veggies, honey, maple syrup and more change 
hands at an off-season celebration of locally 
grown food. Gymnasium, Vermont College of Fine 
Arts.Montpelier, 


]R HEALTH B 
VITAUTY: Nutritionist and educator Sylvia 
Gaboriault presents key information about Fui 
ability to improve immunity and prevent disei 
City Market, Burlington, 10-11:30 a.m. $5-10; p 
register at citymarket.coop, info, 861-9700. 
NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farm: 
offer produce, meats end maple syrup, which 
complement homemade baked goods and hai 
crafted Items. Tracy Hell, Norwich, 10 a.m.-l p.' 
Free. Inlb. 384-7447. 


4-5:30 p.m. $15. Info. 223-0043. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More I 
bread and other made-in-Vermont products a 



games 





USTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



originals and covers elevated by Che saxophc 
mandDlir, keyboards and fiddle. Northwoods 
Stewardship Center. East Charleston, 7 p.m. i 
Info. 723-6SS1. ext. CIS . evenCse>northvvoadsi 


outdoors 

BIRO-MONiraRINQI 


tification. SieenMc 


music 

CATAMOUIaBLUEBRASS 


AT BACKYARD BIRD COUNT. Museum 
earch for feathered flyers, then record 
ed on their sightings for this large- 
going science project Birds of Vermont 
, Huntington, 10 8.m--3 p.m, S3-6 admis- 
: for members. Info, 434-2167, 



session americana 


FRIDAY, FEB. 22, 2013 


HAYBARN THEATRE AT GODDARD COLLEGE 

1 23 Pitkin Road, Plainfield VT 
9jy tickets www.goddard.edu oi in person at Bud) Spieler Music 




seek, learn, 
discover, grow. 


What is OLLI? 

OLLI (Osher Lifelong Learning 
Instimce) at lA’Al is a conununicy of 
adult learners who enjoy year-round 
courses and events that are diverse, 
interesting, fun, and affordable. 

join now! 

SPRING Courses Now 
Open for Registration. 

classes by February 1 7th to recieve 

an additional lOK discount! 


Become an OLLI member — 

$30 for one year (two can sign up 
for $SO) and receive: 

o Over 30% discount on all OLLI 
courses and an additional 
10% discount when you 
register early 

o Priority registration for OLLI 
travel programs 
o Free to memoers and their 
guests - “One Night Stand- 
special lectures 
Discounted tickets to UVM 
Lane Series performing arts events 
EllgIDle to purchase memDeiship to 
the UVM Campus Recreation Center 
and many more benefits! 


classes - travel - lectures - discussions - films - active learning 


Become an OLLI at UVM member and register for courses: 


LEARN.UVM.EDU/OLLI 802.656.2085 





calendar 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


GET YOUR TRIAL OFFER. 

TryAmericanSpirit.com 
or call 1-800-435-5515 


iPlRlT 


— THIS IS THE ONLY — 

CIGARETTE 

MADE WITH ORGANIC TOBACCO 

GROWN BY 

CERTIFIEO FARMERS 


CODE: 92249 


SAT.16 « P.S5 

seminars 

BseiNNER COMPUTER CLASS: Hester Fuller 
orovides step-Dy-step Instructions for novigating 
email and tue internet Craftsbury Public Library, 2 
p.m. Free: pieregister. Info, 586-9683. 

GENEALOGY WORKSHOP: Tom DeVamey dem- 
onstrates how to access Ouebecois history From 
1800 to 1996 using the Drouin-LaFrance database. 
Vermont Genealogy Library, Fort Ethan Allen, 
Colchester, 10:30 aun.-noon. $5. info, 238-5934. 
INTERMEDIATE MICROSOFT WORD: Participants 
learn the more advanced features pfthe program 
from Ted Horton, including how to customize ten. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10-11:30 a m. S3 
suggested donation. Info, 86S-72I7. 
INTRODUCTION TO MICROSOFT WINOOWS 
WORKSHOP: Participants looking to improve their 
computer skills follow Ted Horton'slead Uirough 
an overview of relevant software programs. 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10-11:30 a m. S3 
suggested donation: preregister. Info. 865-7217. 
VCAM ACCESS ORIENTATION: video-producclon 
at an overview of VCAM facil ties, policies and pro- 


words 

LOVE THE UBRARY BQOKSAIE: Live mUSiC and 
baked goods fuel bookworms as they peruse thou- 
sands of titles for all ages and interests. RIchmdnd 
Free Library, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free, info, 434-3036. 
SYDNEY LEA: Vermont^ poet laureate explains 
what drew him to the genre and how it functions 

Q3.A follow. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Willlston.11 am. Free. Info. 678-4918. 


SUN.17 

community 


BENEFIT » AUCTION: Locals place bids or theater 



diagnosed wth Batten disease. American Legion 
Post ’’'*^^^“^*274 324^"'^ ° 


BLUE STAR MOTHERS OF VERMONT CHAPTER 
MEETING: Members Of the nonprofit service 






VERMONT SENIOR GAMES: Athletes ages SO and 
up test their strength at the state weightlifting 
championships. Shelburne Healths Fitness 
noon-2 p.m. $35: see vermontseniorgamesorg for 
details. Info. 658-4486. 


talks 

BOB» MARTHA MANNING: The long-distance 



theater 



Greensboro, 6 p.m. $8 suggested donabon; bring 
dish tb share. Info, 533-2223. 


DARTMOUTH COLUGE GLEE CLUB: SeeFRI.lS. 8 
■EDWINA'S FOLLY': See THU.14. 7 p.m. 

LEARNED LADIES' See WEO.13.7 p.m. 

‘LOVE. LOSS AND WHAT I WORE': See WED.13. 

'NINE AUDITIONS: See FRI.1S,9 a.m.-noor. 

THE COMPLETE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABRIDGED)': 



THE HEIDI CHRONICLES': See THU.14. 2 p.m. & 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: See 


TIME STANDS STILi:: See WED.13. 2 p.m. & 7:30 



conferences 

NOFA VERMONT WINTER CONFERENCE: See 


dance 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: All ages and Skill levels 
convene for circle and line dances, which are 
taught reviewed and prompted. No partner nec- 
essary. but clean, soft-soled shoes are repuired. 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. Bud Ington, 7:25-9:30 
p.m. $2;free First session, info. 864-0218. exL 21. 



fairs & festivals 

CHESTER WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.IS, 9 a.m. 
GREATICE IN GRAND ISLE: See SAT.16. B:30-1Q 


film 



2013 ACADEMY AWARD-NOMINATED SHORTS 
SCREENINGS: See FRI.IS. 3 p.m. 


CHANDLER FILM SOCIETY: Business plans go 



SAVINGLINCOLN': Sl 


food & drink 

PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Scrambled eggs, sausage. 
coffee and juice complement stacks of flapjacks 
for the days First meal. Grace United Methodist 
Church. Essex Junction. 8:30 a.m. 8. 10:45 a.m. 

VALENTINE'S DAY CHARITY JAZZ BRUNCH: 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


Famil/ Band. Proceeds benefit economic-devel- 
opment projects in Nicaragua. Holiday inn. South 
Burlington, noon-2 p.m. $12-29: free for ages 2 and 
under. Info, 318-4488. 

health & fitness 

LIGHT BODY SPIRITUAL MEOITATION GROUP: 

Cynthia Warwick Seiler facilitates sessions de- 



THRIVe CENTER OFTHECREEN MOUNTAINS; 
YOGA SAMPLER: Bess Lewis leads guided stretch- 



kids 

RAPTORS UP CLOSE: See SATIS, 2 p.m. 


lattgtiage 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMAN CHES 



BELLA VOCE 'SHARED VISIONS’ BENEFIT 
CONCERT: Members of the all-female chorus raise 
their voices in 'Songs of Hope, Joy and Peace' to 
help young Vermont women pursue career a^lra- 
tions- McCarthy Arts Center, St Michaels College. 

'CUSSICAL FOLK': See FRI.1S. Montpelier City Hall 


GOSPELFEST: BurlingtonS New Aloha Missionary 
Baptist Church hosts a celebration of this musi- 
cal tradition featuring special guest Raymond 
wise and singers from around the state. First 
Congregational Church, Burlington, 5-7 p.m. $12. 

NORMAN KENNEDY: Traditional Scottish songs, 
stories and folklore abound when this esteemed 
performer shares his talents at an intimate show. 
Pnvate home. 1060 Bent Hill Road, Braintree, 6 
p.m. $10-20: limited seating. Info. 728-6331. 

PINK MARTINI: This mini-orchestra has dazzled 
concert halls worldwide with a multilingual 
repertoire that includes Latin jazz, Afro -Cuban 

Johnsbury Academy, 7 p.m. See calendar spotlight 
$29-74. Info, 748-2800. 

SETH GUER: With a powerful falsetto and melodic 
skills that defy his age. the 22-year-old singer. 

Cadyville Concert Hall. N.y, 7:30 p.m. $25; prereg- 

THE BELLS OF ST. JAMES » THE ESSEX 
CHILDREN'S CHOIR: The handbell ensemble 

After. ConsUrce Price directs the popular singing 
group in van DUS selections. United Church of 
Westford.4-S p.m. Free. Info. 879-4028. 

outdoors 

ROMANCE HALF-MARATHON TOUR: Cross-COUntry 

ing at an aprfrs-ski party in MidOlebury colleges' 
Bread Loaf bam. Rikert Nordic Center. Ripton, 9:30 

SLEIGH RIDE WEEK: See SATIS, 10 a.m.-3;30pJTL 



ADULT PICKUP DODCEBALL: Participants heave 



WOMEN’S PICKUP SOCCER: ouick-footed ladies Of 
varyihg skill levels break a sweat while stnng- 
ihg together passes and making runs for the 
goal. Miller Community and Recreation Center, 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $3: for women ages 18 and up. 



theater 

ACTING/THEATER WORKSHOP: Veteran performer 

ous fun' technique. Spice Performing Arts Studio, 
Rochester, noon-3 pjn. $25. Info. 767-4903 . 



'THE COMPLETE WORLD OF 


I SPORTS (ABRIDGED)’: 


THE (MPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: See 


THELIAR': See FRI.1S. 3 p.m. 

“WINDS OF CHANGE': See FR I IS. 2 p.m. 


M0N.18 

activism 

TRANS OCCUPY POTLUCK. uke-minded locals 
share a meal and exchange ideas about tbe con- 
hections between social change and spmtual- 
ily. center for Sustainable Practice, white River 


agriculture 

HOMESTEADING lOI: Looking to become more 











calendar 


«=r 


BOW MEOW 

PET GROOMING SCHOOL 


Spring Session begins 

March 25, 2013 


OPEN HOUSE 

Sat. Feb 16th, 3-5pm 



PICTURE 

THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / 

re: View 

ART WORKS. WALKS o WORDS 
Plan your visual art 
adventures with our 
Friday email builetin 
filled with: 

• art news, profiles 
and reviews 

• weekly picks for 
exhibits 

• receptions 
and events 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 




HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy BarcrcfL Laiken 



MaHceL Burlington, 4-7 pm Free; preregister at 


kids 


RU12? RAINBOW READING HOUR: LCSTQA families 



SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting 
companions. South Hero congregational Church. 
SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 


music 

CHARLY & MARCAUX: Asa Dart Of Black History 

original oieces inspired by world music. Steams 
Performance Space, Johnson State College, 7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, G3S-l40e. 

RECOROER- PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque andswing-Jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music store, 
south Burlington, 7-B;30 p.m. Free. Info, 6Sa-ao30. 
infocprestomusic.net. 

SAMBATUCAOA! OPEN REHEARSAL: Nevr players 
are vrelcome to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Expenence and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington. S-SJO p.m. 


outdoors 

FAMILY FUN WEEK: See FRI.19.10a.m.-Sp.m. 
SLEIGH RIDE WEEK: See SAT.16. 10 a.m.-3:3D p.m. 
THE GREAT BACKYARD BIRO COUNT: See SUN.T7. 

ila.m.-2p.m. 


seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Community members 



TUE.19 

community 


READING WITH FROSTY 8. FRIENDS THERAPY 



film 

'GANDHI': Ben Kingsley stars as tne iconic 



games 



health & fitness 

HANDS-ON HEALING CIRCLE: QregViOna facili- 
tates an evening in which attendees experience 
the various benefits of energy work through touch. 
Rainbow institute, Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. $10. 
Info. 777-1138. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so funny? Giggles burst 
out as gentle aerobic exercise and ybgtc breath- 
ing meet unconditional lau^terto enhance 
physical, emotional and spintual health and well- 
being, Miller Community and Recreation Center, 
Burlington, S o.m. Free. Info, 355-5129. 

PHYSICAL. EMOTIONAL. MENTAL & SPIRITUAL 
HEALTH certified Brennan science practitioner 
Isabelle Meulnet explores the energy systems 
and how they interact. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. Free: pieregister. Info, 223- 

OIGONC WORKSHOP: Diedre Seeley inUoduces 
participants to this ancient healing art through 
gentle exercises that improve balance, range of 
motion and more. RehabSYM, Colchester, 10-11:30 
a.m. Free; preregister Info. 861-0111. 





language 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 



SLEIGH RIDE WEEK. See SAT.ie.10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 


seminars 

LUXURIOUSLY HEALTHY HAIR: SIMPLE HAIR- 



talks 



Century Agriculture.* Withey Hall, Green Mcunta 
College, Poultney,3-4p.m. Free. Info. 267-8926. 


: BEING EARNEST: See 




LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


words 

CAoy/poTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 
siasts imnrove their craft through •homework' 
assignments. .10 umaling exercises, reading, 
sharing and occasional book discussions, lisley 
Public Library. Middlebury.lO a/n.-noon. Free. Into. 


KATE HARPER AIEON MARASCO: The coeditors 
of Hearlscapes: TTue Stories of Remembered Love, 
read from, then discuss the anthology, which 



WED.20 


business 

KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing adver- 



comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WE0.13. 8-10 p.m. 

commwiity 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Oihers|et to know their 
nei^bors at a low-key, buffet-style meal organized 
by the Winooski Coalition for a safe and Peaceful 
Community. O'Brien Community Center, Winooski, 
S:30-7 pm. Free; children under IB must he ac- 
companied by an adult: transportation available 
fOr seniors, info, GSS-4SeS. 

HQMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATIONAL 

SESSION: Those interested in homesharing and/or 
caregiving programs meet with staff to learn more. 
Homeshare Vemionl south Burlington, 2 p.m. 
Free: preregister. info, 863-S625. 

WILLISTON SELECreOARD INFORMATIONAL 
MEETING: Area residents gather to learn more 


crafts 


KNITTING a CROCHETING GROUP: Needleworkers 




film 

'HYDE PARK ON HUDSON: See FRI.1S. 1:30 pjn.a 

'SAVING LINCOLN’: See FRMS. 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. 
STOWEMOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: Skiers and 
riders waich adrenaline-nch footage on the big 
screen, including a retrospectrve ofsnowhoard- 
ihg From the Burton arch rves. Vermont ski and 
snowboard Museum, Stowe, 7 p.m. Donations: see 
stowefilmfesLcom for details. Info, 2B3-9911. 

THE FIRST YEAR: Davis Guggenhiem's documen- 
tary follows five new teachers as they navigate 
the Los Angeles public -school system and the 
initial stages of their careers. Dana Auditonum. 
Sunderland Language Center. Middlebury College. 


food & drink 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: Or a tour of the stoi 
shoppers create a custom template for keeping 
kitchenstockedwith - • • ■ 

City Market Burlingtc 


BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WE0.13 

health & fitness 

SOS WORKOUT WEDNESDAYS: See 


ed financial goals. Champlain valley Office of 
:onomic Opportunity, Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. 


>P NORDIC CUP2C 


LIGHTS, CAMERA ACTIONI: See TUE.1S,9 
MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: St 
OWLS SiTHEIR CALLS: SeeSAT.1B.11 a.m. 
CE-o> CAMOUFLAGE!: Little ones non 


a.m. SS-B. Info. 229-620B. 
RAPTORS UP CLOSE: See SA 
ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Si 


ontpehi 






music 

CONSORTIUM ARDESA: Clarinetist Marianne 
GythfeldL pianist Ellen Hwangbo and horn player 
Ann Ellsworth perform various works by SUNY 
composers. Pre-concert talk at 6:30 p.m, E, Glenn 
Siltz Auditonum. Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. 
N.y.. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-565-0145. 

ROCKET SHOP' LIVE: Aaron Flmn. kat Wright and 
Brett Hughes perform at this monthly concert se- 
nes hosted by MC Matt Gadouas. Proceeds benefit 
Big Heavy World. Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center, Burlington, free musicians' panel 
discussion at 7 p.m.: concert, 6 p.m. 53 suggested 
donation. lnfo,S6S-1140. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG 
RICH & LAURA ATKINSON: This experience' 
musical leadeis accompanies participants' 
with a variety of instrumehts. No experienc 
necessary, jaquitn Public Library, Marshfie 
p.m. Free, info, 426-3661. 

THE BLACK ARM BAND: In their U.S. pri 
Australia's fnest Aboriginal musicians prei 
drrCsong, a multimedia performance in nat 
languages that portrays the emotions of 'p 
Spaulding Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dar 
College. Hanover. N.H..7 p.m. $10-15. Info. 
603-646-2422. 


BARBARA J 
athletes, »rf 


health and well-being ih 'Fit After 50.' Richmond 
Free Library. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info, 434-6600. 
CATHERINE CAREEN: In the lecture-demonstration 
'Hair Tngger: Femininity. Objectification and 
Violence,' the Middlebury College assistant profes- 
sor of dance presents her collabcra tive piece 
Fire! Dance Theatre, Mahaney Center for the Arts. 
Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3166 . 
SANDY REIDER. DEBORAH I 
STELLA: In 'Forced Vaccinal 
Shots?' the Vermont Coalition for Va 
members explain legislative and agency involve- 
ment in this controversial subject. A O&A follows. 
Kellogg- Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 626-6007. 

SHIFALI MISRA: The St. Michael’s College poliucal 
science professor presents The European crisis 
and Europe's Democratic Deficit.* Room 315, 5L 
Edmunds Hall.SL Michaels college, Colchester. 


STEVE & TERRI TITCQMB: In a narrated Slide 
show, the couple recount their 14-day trek around 
Mont Blanc via France. Italy and Switierland. 


theater 

FARMERS'NIGHT SERIES: FOUNDING OF THE 
VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY: State cura- 



semtnars 


BURLINGTON WRITERS 




Aketey Memorial Building 
Stowe Theatre Guild, Main Street, Stowe 


Happy 

Valentines 

Day! 

Come in today and let us help 
you find the perfect piece. 



Lippa's 


www.lippas.com 

su Church St, Buriingiou • i02.S6z.w42 
Mou.-&it. w-S:4S Closed Suu. 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSViXOM/CLASSES = 


classes 


© THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS AflE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13-7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMITYOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAVSVT.COM/POSTCUSS. 

bodywork 


TAI CHI/QI GONG BODYWORK: 
Location: Bao Tak Fai Tai Chi 
Institute. Inc.. 100 Church 
SL Burlington. Info: Tai Chi 
Institute Inc., Robert Boyd, 
363-6890, baotakfai^gmail. 
com, ipfamitylaichi.org. 
Personalized training in the 
Asian arts of movement and 
energy cultivation. Emphasis 
on fl esibiliCy and core strength 
building using active and 
meditative tai chi and qi gong. 
Master Bob Boyd. 45-year 
martial arts teacher widi 30 
years of concentration in tai 
chi and qi gong, ipfamilytaichi. 
org. 3S3-6S90. 

burlington city 
arts 


BCA 

SURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-7166 for Inf 


INTERNET TOOLS FOR 
ARTISTS: Feb. 20. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: S1S/person: S13/BCA 
members. Location: BCA 
Center, 2nd floor, Burlington. 
Discover creative and low-cost 
solutions for deve loping a web 
presence foryourart-based 
business. BCA communication 
director Eric Ford and David 
Barron of Dave Barron Design 
will give you tips on how to use 
the internet to market your 
artwork. Get suggestions on 
how Co start making your own 
website for free, 

USING SOCIAL MEDIA TO 
PROMOTE YOUR ARTWORK: 

BCA members; $l5/non- 

CenCer, 2nd floor, Burlington. 
Facebook. Twitter, instagram. 
Etsy. Blogs and more' Social 
media is an easy, and often 
free, way to promote yourself 
as an artlsL Join BCA's market- 
ing director, Eric Ford, and 
local business owner Torrey 
Valyou of New DudsSilkscreen 


C5B: Mar. 26-Apr. 30, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: S1B4.S0/8CA 
members: $20 5/nonmem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center 
Digital Media Lab, Burlington. 
Learn the basics ofAdobe 
InDesign, a program used for 
magazine and book layout for 
designing text and for prepar- 
ing digital and print publica- 
tions. Students will explore a 
variety of software techniques 
and will create projects suited 
Co their own interests. * is 
class IS suited for beginners 
who are interested in Airther- 
ing their design software 
skills. Bridge Mac-compatible 
fi ash drive to the Fi rst class. 
No experience necessary. 
Instructor; Diana Gonsalves. 
VIDEO: DIGITAL FILMMAKING: 
Mar.25-Apr.29, 6-9 p.m.. 
Weekly on Mon. Cost: $225/ 
BCA members: $2SO/non- 

Center Digital Media Lab, 
Burlington. Filmmaking is 
-discipline art form 
involving aspects of photog- 
raphy, writing, composition, 
audio design, motion graphics 
and video and sound editing, 
and this course will touch on 
all disciplines. Access to a 
digital vided camera is a plus 
hut not required. " is course 
Is taught in partnership with 
Vermont Community Access 
Media (VCAM) in the South 
End of Burlington [vcrmont- 
cam.org). Instructor: Bill 
Simmon. 

PRINT INTRO TO 
PRINTMAKING: Weekly on 

p.m. No Class Apr. 1. cost: 
S198/BCA members: 5220/ 
nonmembers. Location: BCA 
Print studio, 250 Main St, 
Burlington. Learn a whole plat- 
ter of printing techniques to 
create unque prints. Explore 
and use a variety of layering 
techniques and have fun ex- 
perimenting. Demonstrations 
on mono-type, intaglio lino- 
printing, and silk-screening are 
included. Cost includes over 25 
hours per week of open studio. 
Printing materials provided. 
Instructor: George Gonzalez. 
PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 
FIGURE; Weekly on Wed.. Feb. 
20-Apr.17, 1:30-4:30 p.m. No 


133 church St., Burlington. 
Intermediate and advanced 
painters: revitalize your 
painting practices with a 
contemporary approach to the 
fl gure. Work from live models 
each week, explore a variety 
of contemporary techniques 
with water-soluble oils and 
get supportive feedback in 
a smaJI-group environment. 
Figure-drawing experience 
IS very helpful. BCA provides 
glass paJettes, easels, paint- 
ing trays and drying racks. 
Instructor: Linda Jones. 
PHOTO: INTRO B&W 
DARKROOM: Mar. 25-May. 

13, 5:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
SI93.S0/BCA members: $215/ 


Center Community Darkroom, 
Burlington. Explore the analog 
darkroom! Learn how to prop- 
erly expose black-and-white 
fl Im, process fi Im into nega- 
tives, and make prints from 
those negatives. Cost includes 
a darkroom membership for 
Dutside-of-class printing and 
processing and all materi- 
als. Bring a manual 35mm 
ft Im camera to the fl rst class. 


PHOTO; VACATION CAMP: 

Feb. 2S-Mar. 1. 8:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. Cost: S350/person; $315/ 


crandalltyler@hotmall.com, 
dsantosvLcom. Experience 
the fun and excitement of 
Burlington's eclectic dance 
community by learning 
salsa. Trained by world famous 
dancer Manuel Dos Santos, 
we teach you how to dance to 
the music and how to have a 
great time on the dance fl oorf 

than now! 

LEARN TO OANCEW/A 
PARTNERI: Cost: S50/4-wk. 
class. Location; Champlain 
Club, 20 Crowley 5t., 
Burlington. Lessons also 

First Step Dance. S98-67S7. 
kevln@fi rststepdance.com, 
First5tepDance.com. Come 
alone, or come with friends, 
but come out and learn to 
dance! Beginning classes 
repeat each month, but In- 
termediate classes vary from 
month to month- As with all 
of our programs, everyone Is 
encouraged to attend, and no 
partner is necessary. 


.Weekly 

montwe5Ccoastswing.net. 
Middlebury/Shelburne. Info: 

,558-1870, 


vermontwestco8sCswing.net. 
West Coast Swing is a freestyle 
form of da nee. A smooth linear 


motion with a casual frame 
makes West Coast Swing 
unque and fun! It's not ball- 
room and It's not your grand- 
parents swing. Nopartner 
required, and beginners are 
welcome' Music is blues, pop. 
rock and funky, cool tunes. 

drumming 

TAIKO, DJEMBE. CONGAS » 
BATA!: Location: Burlington 
Taiko Space, 208 Flynn Ave., 
suite 3-G, Burlington. Info: 
Stuart Paeon, 999-4255. spa- 
ton5S9gmail.com. Tuesday 
Taiko adult classes begin 
March5andAoril30.S:30- 
6:20 p.m. $72/6 weeks. Kids 
classes begin the same dates. 
4:30-5:20 p.m. $60/6 weeks. 
Conga andOjembe classes 
start Feb. 6, 5 p.m. and 6 p.m.. 
SIS/class. Montpelier Conga 
class starts Feb. 7. 9:30-10:30 
a.m. $60/4 weeks. Montpelier 
Djembe classes start Feb. 7, 
7-8:30p.m. $72/4 weeks. Call 
for locations. 


R.I.P.P.E.D.:Mon..7p.m.: 
wed., 6 p.m.: Sat., 9 a.m. Cosi 
$10/l-hr, class. Location: 
North End studio A, 234 Non 
Winooski Ave., Burlington. 
Info: Stephanie ShoheL 
576-9243. steph.shohetBi 



com. ' IS total-body, high- 
incensity program combines 
Resistance, Intervals Power. 
Plyome trie sand Endurance in 
ways that are fun. safe, doable 
and effective. With driving, 
motivating music, participants 
jam through R.I.P.P.E.D. with 
smiles, determination and 
strength. No boredom here, 
for all levels, R.l-P.P.E-D. will 
challenge your levels of fi tness 


gardening 

CHILD'S PUY; BUILDING 
GARDENS FOR KIDS: Feb. 23. 
9:30-11 a.m. Cost: S10/1.5-hr. 
class. Location: Gardener's 
Supply, Burlington. Info: 
660-350 5. Kids are curious 
and need places to hide. dig. 


than ever. Take a visual tour of 
gardens designed to delight 
and engage the next genera- 
tion of earth stewards, and get 
tips on kid-friendly plants to 
know and grow. 

COMPOSTING: Feb. 16. 9:30- 
11 a.m. Cost: SlO/person. 
LocaUon: Gardener's Supply, 
Burlington. Info: 660-3505. 
Ideal for Soil 101 attendees. 
Learn how to make compost 
the right way. Your plants will 
thank you for it. 


KITCHEN MEDICINE: Ti 
5:30-8:30 p.m. ir 
sessions. Spring classes: Mar, 
12 a 26. Apr. 23 & 30: summer 
classes: Jun. 25, Jul. 9 & 23, 
Aug. 20: & fall/winter classes: 
Sep. 10. Oct. 9 a 22, Nov. 12. 
cost: Ssooall 12 classes; 
preregistration req. w/ a $50 
deposit. Location: Vermont 
Center for Integrative 
Herbalism, 252 Main Street, 

Center for integrative 

vtnerbcenter.org, vtherbeen- 
ter.org. ° rough this seasonal 
series, learn where to f\ nd 
affordable high-quality food, 
how to stock your kitchen, cre- 
ate balanced meals, follow and 
Improvise recipes, and prepare 
healing foods for everyday 
enjoyment. Enjoy a meal 
together during each class and 
leave with recipes and meal 
plans. Taught by Lisa Mase 
and guests. 

ROOTS OF HEALING: Mon. 
4:30-6:30 p.m.. Mar. IB 
through May 20. 2 weeks off: 
Apr. 8 & 15. $160; preregistra- 
tlon req. w/ a $20 deposlb 
Location: Vermont Center 
for Integrative Herbalism, 

252 Main street. Montpelier, 
Info: Vermont Center for 
Integrative Herbalism, 224- 
7100, lnfo@vtherbcenter.org. 
vtherbeenter-org. Explore 


HEALTH » P.62 




In October, while working in 
Burlington, I noticed Seven 
Days everywhere. I also 
noticed that In every cafe 
or coffee shop, many people 
were reading It. 1 grabbed a 
copy, was most Impressed and 
decided to advertise In Seven 
Days for my next Goo^e Street 
View Indoors trip to the area. 

My display ad was published 
twice in mid-November. I 
received immediate responses 
from businesses owners all over 
northern Vermont. Advertising 
is only an expense when it does 
not yield a positive return. 

My advertisement in Seven 
Days was an outstanding 
investment that yielded a 
significant return: Fifteen 
times what I paid. 

It is wonderful to see a small 
publication return results 
that exceeded three times 
the total of four other media 
outlets combined, some of 
which were large, syndicated 
organizations. 

Seven Days really worked for 
me, and I look forward to more 
advertising success in 2013. 

JIM MILKER 
Google Certified Photograpner 
Street View Indoors 



SEVEN DAYS ... it works. 


CALL 664-5664 TO ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS. 




March 5 : . MA in Psychology sdioiarships 

available! 

March 19 : BA in Individualized Studies 800-906.83i2 
. BFA in Creative Writing goddard-du 


»» Study at home in a community that will shape your learning. 

») Connect with students, faculty and staff during an 8 day residency, 
» Design your degree with individualized guidance from faculty advisors. 


I Goddard College 

3 PLAINFIELD, VERMONT | PORT TOWNSEND «. SEATTLE, WA 


Upcoming Application Deadlines: 


( 

classes 



THE FOLLOWING CUSS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE VOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE]. SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAySVT.COM/POSTCUSS. 







CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAY';'. 


marttal arts 

AIKIDO: Aduft Introdjctory cl: 


CananC Metal ft Light). Burlington 
Info: 9S1-8900, burlingtoraiktdo. 
org. This Japanese martial arc is a 
great method to get in shape and 


Study with Benjamin Plnci 

Aikido teacher, visitdrs are 


'e. |2nd noor). Burlington, 
fo: Vennont Aikido, BB2-978S, 

>dy and spirit together, promot- 
g physical flexibility and 


•wingm. 


long 


sionate presence, respect for 
others, and confidence in oneself 
Vermont Aikido invites you to 
explore this graceful martial art in 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU-JITSU: 
Mon.-Frl., 6-9 p.m., a SaL,10a.m. 
1st class is free. Location; Vermont 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu, 55 Leroy Rd.. 
Williston. Info: 660-4072, Julio# 
bjjusa.com, vermontbjj.com. 

strength, flexibility, balance, co- 
ordination and cardio -respiratory 
fitness. Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu training 


Carlson Cracie Sr„ teaching in 
Vermont born and raised in Ri 
Janeiro. Brazill A5-time Brazil 


ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 
PROGRAM: weekly on Mon., Tue 
Cost: $SOOO/Saa-hr. program. 


writing 


5-Element Theory. Additionally, 
physiology will be taught. VSAC 


Swafford, 734-1121, swaffo 
onomy.org/SOBl/OianneS 


meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE; Medita 


uBaoTakFaiTai WRITE YOUR MEMOIR ■; I 

00 Church St.. Mar. 14. 6-S p.m.. Weekly 

'o: 864-7902, ip- Cost: SiSO/person. Regis 


rngthening the core body 


classes at the Write 


yoga 




Vermont center 
for yoga and 
therapy 



hDtyDgaburlingtonvt.com. Hot 
Yoga Burlington offers creative, 
vinyasa-styleyoga featuring prat 


pottery 


TEAPOTS AND POURING VESSELS 
W/ JEREMY AYERS: Mar.2 2-S 
p.m. cost; Sso/person.plus 



ir Integrative 

stress and anxiety while promoting 
health and wellness. This 1 
guided instruction m a body scan, 
mindfulness meditation, and 


-4 


Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
yourfamily? 


and 42 and plan to become 

(3 Never had a child before, or 

Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
[Zl Had preeclampsia, or 
Zl Have a family history of 

hypertension or preedampsia 


THEN 

irchers at the University of Vermonl 
would lilie Id speak with you. This study 

isease of pregnancy. 


will 


Fimndal amptmMon o/up lo S37S is 
prowdeJ. Wtwtiiprcvulcymi wifti muhtiim 
delcclson hts to aid timing your rnnccpfion. 



VALENTINE’S I 
DAY SPECIAL! ’ 

COUPLE MASSAGE g 

2 hours. S 

¥^ 85 ^ 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 
AVAILABLE 




music 


File Under ? 

Four more local albums you probably haven't heard 


I 

S 

I 


S a many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions than we know what to do with. And, given the 
ease of record making these days, it’s diffi cult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that comes across the 
music desk, no matter how obscure. To that end, here are four albums that likely fi ew under the radar of your averse 
Vermont music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of local music. Others simply slipped the through 
cracks. But each is deservingof a listen. 


n 



Mght of Arrows, 
Room to Live: 

The Living Room 
Sessions 

(Self-released, CD) 

On his fi rst two records, The Night of 
Arrows (2010) and True North (2011), 
Jeff ersonville-based songwriter David 
Kaczynski — aka Night of Arrows — de- 
livered promising, if uneven, treatises on 
life, love and loss. Though not without 
talent, the dour tunesmith had trouble 
fi nding his own voice, tending to ape 
the styles of his songwriting heroes and, 
perhaps masking insecurities, resorting 
to clumsy vocal eff ects including sloppy 
double voicing and geysers of reverb. 

With his latest release, J?oom to Live: 
The Living Room Sessions, Kaczynski 
further mines the depths of his own 
despair. Recorded in his living room, 
the six-song EP is decidedly, and inten- 
tionally, lo-fi . But that homespun qual- 
ity, coupled with less reliance on inept 
studio trickery, is quietly compelling. 
It’s still relentlessly depressing fare. 
The song titles alone are enough to ad- 
vise staying away from sharp objects 
while listening — “Broken." “Into the 
Dark" and "Crucifi ed." for example. But 
if your misery needs company. Night 
of Arrows’ latest might do the trick. 
soundcloud.com/night-of-arrows 



Dead Relay, 

8 Candy Ins the Dish 

(Seif-released, CD, digital 
download) 

Because Burlington is the hometown of 
a certain phonetically phickie phamous 
phoursome, there’s a longstanding per- 
ception that you can't take three steps 
in the city without tripping over a jam 
band. That may have been the case atone 
time, but it’s a rather dated notion now. 
Burlington really isn’t the hippie-music 
haven it once was. and the glory days of 
the jam band seem to have passed- (Easy, 
indie-rockin’ hipsters- Your time is com- 
ing.) 

Those who pine for a return to the 
Queen City’s noodle-y roots would do 
well to check out Dead Relay, the new 
project helmed by Gold Town bassist 
Joshua Loun. The trio’s debut EP,J Can- 
dy Ins the Dish, presents a groovy fusion 
of rock, jazz, metal and funk that harks 
back to the heady, hyphenated heyday 
of jam-rock. They’re not reinventing the 
wheel, by any stretch. But that hardly 
seems the point. The EP’s three tracks 
boast enough musical prowess and 
goofy personality — see “The Dance of 
the Gargamel" — to satisfy classic-jam 
fans and maybe intrigue some newbies 
to boot cdbaby.com/artist/deadrelay 


(EOMANSUWME' 



Red Man Summer, 
Red Man Summer 

(Self-released, CD, digital 
download) 

Red Man Summer is a collaboration of 
Vermont's Joe Kittling and Aram Bing- 
ham. The duo’s self-titled debut, re- 
leased last year, is a curious collection of 
material that su^ests infl uences from 
psychedelic indie rock to New Wave 
to progressive jazz to Tom Waits, of- 

undercurrent of stereotypical Native 
American sonic tropes — think “What 
Makes the Red Man Red?" from Disney’s 
PeterPan. 

The album, released with virtually no 
fanfare as a mixtape on the band’s web- 
site, is remarkably well produced and 
expertly executed. Kittling is a dynamic 
vocalist, with a smooth, emotive rasp. 
And Bingham frames his bandmate’s 
often-abstract musings with a shifting, 
multilayered soundscape that deep- 
ens on repeated listens. We want more. 
redmansummer.com 



Victor Rudolph 
Gittens, “Christmas 
Everyday” 

(Self-released, single) 

In advance of his debut album. Our New 
Beginnings, Addison County’s Victor 
Rudolph Gittens released a Christmas 
single, "Christmas Everyday.’’ The Bar- 
bados native aspires to great heights 
in the strata of pop music — the afore- 
mentioned debut is a tribute to Michael 
Jackson, whom he counts as a great in- 
spiration and career role model. But Git- 
tens has a way to go yet. 

Whiie well intentioned — it’s hard 
to argue with declarations of peace and 
love — calypso-dnged, R&B slow-jam 
holiday tunes occupy something of a 
niche market. Even as Christmas songs 
go, Gittens’ synth-y tiding of comfort 
and joy is most likely destined for the 
novelty bin. 

But it’s not without certain charms. 
And sleigh bells. Lots of sleigh bells. Git- 
tens is a capable vocalist, and his sheer 
force of enthusiasm makes “Christmas 
Everyday” worth a listen — though cer- 
tainly not every day, and probably not 
until December. 

At the moment, Gittens has no online 
presence, so your guess as to where to 
fi nd his single is as good as ours. Maybe 
hope for a Christmas miracle? @ 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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That’s Not Funny 

After months of speculation and 
whispers that it was struggling 
financially, the official word came down 
this week that Vermont’s first/best/only 
comedy club, Levity, is going under. 
Owner RYANKSieER and manager carmen 
LA6ALA confirm that the tiny joke joint 
on Center Street in Burlington will close 
at the end of March, ending a roughly 
18-month experiment in the viability of 
a laugh-centric venue in the Queen City. 

If you're a fan of local comedy, your 
reaction may be somewhat akin to my 
own, which was, essentially, "Ah, fuck." 

I get a little weepy every time one of 
our local venues closes — see Parima, 
the Black Door, Lamb Abbey, Langdon 
Street Catt, the Black Door again, etc. 
What can I say? I'm a sentimental softie. 
But there may be a bright side. 

While Levity’s impending closure 
is undoubtedly a bummer, it’s hardly 
evidence that Burlington is unable or 
unwilling to support a thriving comedy 
scene. In fact, the Levity experiment 
may suggest just the contrary. 

Lagala, a fine comedian in her own 
right, writes that in many respects. 
Levity was a success. She says that 
the club’s weekly open-mic nights are 
typically overbooked with would-be 
standups wanting to cut their teeth, or 
hone their chops, and that the weekend 
showcases routinely sell out. Bur 
therein lies the rub. 

Levity's capacity is about 40 
people. Combine that with the cost 
of maintaining a prime downtown 
location, and the math starts to look a 
little, well, funny. 

"The overhead costs and 
unchangeable low capacity are what did 
us in," Lagala writes. 

Still, for the local comedy 
community, havinga place to call home 
has had significant impact. 

"I think the quality of comedy in 
general has improved, in part because 
of the stage time we were able to offer," 
writes Kriger. 

Agreed. You can become a good 
singer-songwriter wailing away for your 
cat in your bedroom. But in standup 
comedy to you have to practice in front 
of a crowd to get better. It’s just one 
of the rules. Levity opened a door for 
countless aspiring local comics during 
its short run and presented a legitimate 
outlet for experienced comedians to 
fine-tune their acts on a regular basis. 
That’s important. 


Lagala writes that she intends to 
continue booking comedy shows at 
different — that is, larger — venues 
around town and hopes to take 
advantage of a wealth of up-and- 
coming regional comics, many of whom 
are simply too costly to book in the 
diminutive confines of Levity. Stay 

It’s likely that other factions of the 
local comedy scene will chip in to help 
offset the void left by Levity's closure. 
Spark Arts and Vermont Comedy 
Club cofounder natkan hartswick 
writes that he’s planning to “ramp up" 
comedic offerings at Nectar's and Club 
Metronome, where he’s been hosting 
a popular weekly comedy open mic 
on Wednesdays. That’s in addition to 
a slate of new regular comedy nights 
at select small rooms around the 
state, including the Bee’s Knees in 
Morrisville and Two Brothers Tavern 
in Middlebury. Hartswick adds that 
planning for the next Green Mountain 
Comedy Festival in late May is well 
underway. 

As for Kriger, the guess here is 
that he’ll be all right. If you’ll recall. 
Levity opened with an Irene benefit 
show on October 16, 2011, at which the 
comic and then-recent NYC transplant 
performed. In the crowd was another 
NYC escapee, erin palmer. Palmer and 
Kriger went on their first date a few 
weeks after the show. Then, in May 
last year, at the end of one of his sets at 
Levity, Kriger proposed. 


"We'il be married in June," he writes. 
“So I’m pretty happy I opened Levity." 

Love Bites 

(Segue alert!) Speaking of love... 

As most of you know, this Thursday, 
Febi-uary 14, is Valentine’s Day. If you 
didn’t know that, or don't care, you are 
most likely happily single. Congrats. If, 
however, you’re in a relationship and 
slill didn’t know V-Day is this Thursday, 
you might be unhappily single by, say, 
Friday. Sorry, dude. 

Regardless of your relationship 
status, there are numerous ways to 
observe the impendingHallmark 
holiday, musically speaking. 

If you’re irked by seemingly 
countless couples smugly celebrating 
their love, I'd suggest dropping by Radio 
Bean, where michaelchornev and maryse 
SMITH will commiserate, er, collaborate 
for the first time in public. Chorney 
writes that the duo is planning a set 
of “blown-apart broken-heart songs,” 
adding that it will be “a great night for 
the devastated." Smith concurs, writing 
in to caution that their set is “Maybe 
not a Valentine's Day show for people in 
love.” Duly noted. 

On the other hand, if you’re in one of 
those aforementioned happy couples. 
Montpelier’s swingingest hepcat, lewis 
FRANCO, will be leading a Valentine's 
Day show as his alter ego. rep lavender. 
at the Whammy Bar in Maple Corner. 
Franco writes that audience members 
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Globetrotter Avi Salloway got his start co-frontingthe Burlington-based folk duo Avi& Celia, since that band's breakup 
a few years ago, he’s traveled the globe, teaching in the Middle East and absorbing myriad worldly musical influences. Ail of which 
inform his new project. Billy Wylder, which fuses disparate styles, from worldbeat to art rock, with his Americana roots. Touring in 
support of “Vineyard." the first single from the band's forthcoming debut, billy wvldes plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Sunday, 
February 17, with support from JOSH PANDA AND THE HOT damned. 
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are encouraged to step to the stage and 
serenade their sweetheart — or perhaps 
future sweetheart — wink, wink — with 
him backing on guitar- The schmaltzier 
the better. 

And finally, if you’re in between 
relationships but not emotionally 
incapacitated by that fact. I’d suggest 
findingyour way to Charlie O’sin 
Montpelier, where a trusty crew of 
Capital City tunesmiths will gather to 
share their fcvorite love songs. Slated 

ROY and EMILY WARNER, and SCOTT BAKER. 
Baker’s one-time first crush band mate, 

ROBYN JOY PIERCE GARESi, will lend her 

vocal chops to several of those acts, so I 
wouldn't be surprised if she and Baker 
reprise a few FC favorites. Also, there 
will be cupcakes. 

BiteTorrent 


staying in Montpelier, the Skinny 
Pancake has scored something of a coup 
by booking Crammy-nominated cellist 
RUSHAO EGGLESTON, aka RUSHADICUS, on 
Monday, Fcbruory 18- Eggleston was 
a founding member of alt-biuegrass 
favorites crooked still and is renotvned 
for his progressive approach to the cello 
as well as absurdly energetic live shmvs. 
He also has a tendency to write songs 
in Sneth, a language he invented. So 
there’s that.. 


traditional music and culture. Spencer 
and Ryan are two of the bigger musical 
names to ever call Vermont home. 
Following their stints with BTV bands 
pinhead and the decentz. respectively, 
they went on to form the seminal 
alt-country bond blood oranges. In 
the years since, Ryan has continued to 
rank among the most highly regarded 
mandolin players in tlie country, while 
Spencer has carved out a nice career 
playing guitar alongside jayfarrar in 


yet, even though RF front man bobby 
HACKNEY works as a designer at Seven 
Days and probably laid out this very 
page. (Hi, Bobby!) 


Finally, speaking of new records — and 
Montpelier — I’m told local blues-rock 
duo LAKE SUPERIOR are hard at work 
on their full-length debut- You can 
ask them all about it when they play 
alongside angers Parker cloud badge and 
ANACHRONIST at Positive Pie 2 this Friday. 
Febmary IS. @ 




If Americana is more your speed than 
Sneth, you could do worse than to 
spend a couple of hours with mark 
spencer and jimmy ryan, who host a 
workshop at the Unitarian Church in 
Montpelier this Saturday, February 
16, to benefit the Summit School of 


Local punk band rough francis are set 
to release their highly anticipated new 
album this weekend. The sons of death 
will drop by Charlie O’s in Montpelier 
this Friday, February 15, before their 
official release party at the ArtsRiot 
studio in Burlington on Saturday, 
February 16. 1 haven’t heard the album 


0 

This Week on 
"Tour Date with 
DJ Liu” 

Tl^e third season or Seven Days' 
music podcast Tour Date with DJ 
Liu' continues this Wednesday, 
February 13, when Uu sits down 
with the INDIGO girls. You should 

for starters. It's a great episode 
— but this time you can actually 
win tickets to see the indigo Girls' 
show at the Flynn MainStage 
on February 22. To find out how, 
check out7d.bfogs.com/tour_date. 
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Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadline: 02/25 
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CREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN' 0. 

POSITIVE PIE 2: Anachronist A 


Champlain valley 


;E BAKERY: Wolcotlrockl, 8 


THE HUS PI22ERIA& PUB: Blind Owl Band 
MATTERHORN: Tile Sugardsddies (rock), 9 p.m. 


CIDER HOUSE BBQ AND PUB: Dan Soomhower 

POSITIVE PIE 2: Sad Dog (rock). 10:30 p.m.. $S. 
PURPLE MOON PUB: The Hecknounds (blues). 8 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT A TAP ROOM: 

son|writer),7p.m.,S3D. ' ** 

Champlain valley 

CITYUMITS: Dance Party wiUi OJ Earl (Tdp40], 9 


th OJ Nyce (hip-hop). 10 p.m. 


SAT.16 

burlington area 


PARKER PIECO 


regional 

MONO POLE: Flabberghast 


SUN.17 


CHURCH & MAIN RESTAURANT: Night Vision 
(EDM).9o.m..Ftee. 

CLUB METRONOME: Retronome( 80sdanceparty). 




It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



ANDREW D. MIKELL, ESg. MICHEEEE GRAY 
STATE MANAGER REALTOR W7!m 
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music 


TUE.19 


central 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. 10 p.m.. Free. 

WHAMKY BAR: Trivia Ni|hL6:30 p.m. 

Champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: MonslerHlI 


WED.20 


.A.11 By u.s. GIRLS is the moniker of lo-fi dectro-pop wunderkind 

and solo artist Meghan Remy. On her latest record, CEM, Remyboth revels and wallows 
in the liberating yet detached isolation of working alone — an idea fleshed out in the 


northern 

laATTERHORN: ctiiis Tagatac {acoustic 



burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Rewind with DJ Craig Mitchell 


album's moody centerpiece, "Work From Home." US. Girb plays the Monkey House in 


tMnooski on Wednesday, February 20, with slim twig. 






I Watch something LOCAL this week. 


REWlEVi this 


Rev. Roger Anthony 
Yolanda Mapes, Rev. 
Yolanda*s Country 
Gospel Kirtan Vol. 1: 
God Is 

(MISMTY COMPANIONS MINISTRIES PRODUCTIONS. 
CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On his latest release. Rev. Yolanda's 
Country Gospel Kirtan Vol. J; Cod Is. 
former Vermont drag queen and current 
NYC resident Rev. Roger Anthony 
Yolanda Mapes finds religion — though 
it is unlikely to resemble what most 
of us think of when we consider the 
church. The album is based on the 
teachings of A Course in Miracles, a 
nondenominational spiritual guidebook 
developed in the 1970s. While it has 
roots in Christian principles. ACIM 
is more a philosophy than a religion. 
Appropriately, the gospel according to 
Yolanda is less one of fire and brimstone 
than of love, acceptance and affirmation 
that proves, yes, indeed}', the Lord 
works in mysterious ways- 





Mapes’ sermon opens on the bluesy 
gospel ballad, "Love and Light" Over 
tinny electric piano and drums, he 
puts forth what will serve as the 
fundamental tenet of GodJs: God is 
love. (And light.) It is affirmation — or 
indoctrination — by repetition. And 
while not exactly a revelation, his 
impassioned, overtly stylized baritone is 
believable enough to suggest he's doing 
more than preaching to the choir. 

Mapes brings it down on the next 
few tracks, including "Love Divine" 
and "Sweet Sweet Spirit,” the latter of 
which begins with a swirl of chimes 
and features a duet with fellow ACIM 
minister Rev. Chanda Rule. 

The middle of the album finds 
Mapes mulling more abstract 
philosophical notions. Cuts such as the 
worldly, beat-centric "Free Your Mind." 
the sitar-laden “You are an Idea," and 
the pedal-steel-laced twang of "We Are 
Angels" are rooted less in blind religious 
faith than the discovery of inner peace 
through self-love- The gist, as laid out 
in the album’s final, genre-mashing 


act, seems to be that God isn't some 
all-knowing greater entity but rather an 
internal conviction- Find yourself, and 
you'll find Cod- 

On his 2010 debut album as Roger 
Anthony Yolanda Mapes, House of Joy, 
Mapes celebrated the intertwining of 
his previously separate personae; the 
drag queen, Yolanda, and the gay man. 
Roger Mapes. After years of duality, it 
was a declaration of a unified identity. 
On God Is, Mapes takes that notion a 
step further to include his faith. It is a 
queer sort of holy trinity — pun partially 
Intended — but one that speaks to the 
questions of identity each of us faces, 
regardless of gender, religion, ethnicity 
or sexuality. Amen. 

Rev. Yolanda's Country Gospel Kirtan 
Vol. I: God Is is avail^le atyolanda.net. 
Mapes performs at the Winter Is a Drag 
Ball at the Higher Ground Ballroom 
in South Burlington this Saturday, 
February 16. 

DANBOLLES 


Phil Yates & the 
Affiliates, Oh So 
Sour 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD! 

For the past two years, Burlington's 
Phil Yates has somewhat steadily 
constructed a niche and name for 
himself in the mltsic world, here in 
Burlington and beyond. O/i So Sour 
is Yates’ first full-length record with 
his backing band, the Affiliates. It 
is delivered on the perhaps-distant 
heels — depending on how long the 
last 20-odd months of your life have 
been — of Yates’ 2011 solo EP. Ihmblc 
Stairs, a contribution to a nearly high- 
profile compilation of Wkr Spgt — yeah, 
obscure — songs released on California’s 
Shrimper Records, and a digital single 
of Oh So Sour's closing track, “Could 
You Be the One?," released last spring. 
With their new record, Phil Yates & the 
Affiliates deliver for the first time a fully 
painted portrait of a singer-songwriter 
and his band. 

The various instruments that 
populate and embroider Oh So Sour — 



multiple guitars, bass, Rhodes, drums, 
bullhorn, to name just a few — all fall 
effortlessly into place and time- But 
Yates’ lyrics, simultaneously tongue- 
in-cheek and openhearted, cause his 
presence to stand out to the extreme, 
at times reminiscent of the Mountain 
Goats’ John Darnielle, with whom Yates 
has played, and the Lemonheads’ Evan 
Dando- Lines such as ‘You'll probably 
be happier when I'm gone / You can’t 
say that about your looks," from "Pretty 
Girls” and ‘T’vedugahole and now 
I’ll dig an abyss” (‘’Three Cheers”), are 
just too good not to steal center stage. 
You can relate to Yates’ sad-bastard 
declarations without sinking pitifully 
deep into them. 

It would not be fair to overlook 
the expert performances executed 
by the Affiliates. On tracks such as 


“She Has Your Name” and “Loaded," 
they truly shine. Special kudos to 
the supplemental guitar work of 
Kevin Stevens and Raph Worrick 
(Dirtminers). Of course, lines such as 
‘You can’t call it cheating when she 
has your name” (from “She Has Your 
Name") often steal your attention away 
from the band. 

Yates has described his music as “too 
folky for the rockers and too rocky for 
the foikers.” While this statement may 
be as true as it is quirky, it’s evident 
from Yates’ choice of lyrical content, 
structure and delivery that he’s a true 
folky at heart. He just happens to be 
a folky with a rockin’ band. The good 
news for Yates is that audiences are able 
to handle this synthesis a little better in 
2013 than they could in, let’s say, 1965. 

Phil Yates & the Affiliates celebrate 
the release of OJt So Sour on Friday. 
February 15, at the Monkey House, with 
support from Black Babbit and Charlie 
Thunder. The album is available at 
philyates.bandcamp.com- 

SEANHOOD 
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HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: JocPug. Bhi Bhiman 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO ft CAFt MikE 



MANHATTAN PIZUft PUB. 
OpenMic with Andy Lugo. 10 



Open MIC IsCPndup). 7 p.m.. 



RED SQUARE: Starline Rhiythm 
Beys (rockabilly|.7 p.m.. Free. 
DJ CreB (Wp-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 


SKINNY PANCAKE: JosFi Panda 




Champlain valley 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 8 p.m.. 



Keep It Like a Secret We’ve been in love with joe pug since the release of his debut EP, Nation 
of Heat, in 2008. And now it seems the secret is out. Media outlets from the Washin^on Post to NPR have picked 
up on and espoused the many-splendored virtues of the Austin-based songwriter’s latest record, The Great Despiser. 
Fortunately, there’s more than enough Joe Pug to go around — though we'll always have "I Do My Father's Drugs," won't 
we, Joe? Ttouring behind that new album. Pugplays the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge on Wednesday, February 20, 
Songwriter bhi BHiMANopens. 


Win tickets to see the Indigo Girls! 
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Friday, February 22 at the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts 

Listen to the Tour Date podcast for the answer to this question: 
What is Emily Saliers’ favorite song to play live? 
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Drawn Together 

"hey, They can Real ly Draw a line!" at oRcA Media 


V ermonters seem to show 
artwork in just about every 
nook and cranny — even in 
the hallway and offices of 
a public access TV station. "Hey, They 
Can Really Draw a Line!" Is the title of 
an exhibit currently at ORCA Media 
in Montpelier’s City Center. ORCA is a 
nonprofit television production facility 
that provides public, educational and 
governmental programming to the 
residents of central Vermont. And now, 
it's also a gallery space for selections 
from the Waskowmium — that is, 
the extensive art collection of Barre 
resident Mark Waskow. 


EACHOFTHEIBWORKS 
DISPLAYS A STEADY HAND 
WITH THE DRAWN LINE, 

AND SOME EXPERIiNT 
WIID OPTICAL ILLDSIONS. 


The exhibit's title hints at its focus; Each 
of the 18 works displays a steady hand with 
the drawn line, and some experiment with 
optical illusions. Lines seem to expand 
and contract in biomorphic and often 
intricate ways. Line strokes can also have 
rhythm and weight, as exemplified in the 
two works here by Ernst Benkert. In 1960, 
Benkert founded the Anonima Group in 
Cleveland with Frank Hewitt and Ed 
Mieczkowski; the artists rejected abstract 
expressionism and created grid-based 
artworks that investigated the psychologj' 
of optical perception. Hewitt and Benkert 
both later taught at the University of 
Vermont; the Fleming Museum organized 
a retrospective of the Anonima Group in 
1971. Waskow met Benkert (who died in 
2010) in Vermont and acquired the two 
pieces in this show. 

Benkert’s "Lubeck," from 1987, is a 
30-by-22-inch pen-and-ink drawing 
on paper named for a devastating 
World War 11 battle in Germany. In this 
diagram, differently crosshatched blocks 
represent opposing sides entwined in 
combat. The other Benkert drawing, 
“Eleanor's Box,” from 1985, is also pen 



and ink on paper. Here, two large squares 
are placed vertically on top of each other, 
each square drawn with fine lines that 
lace together and overlap. The piece is 
textural and complex; the bottom square 
is denser and darker chan the top one. 
Benkert was a master at mixing order 
and chaos with a simple, straight line 
by changing its character, weight and 
density within a grid. 

Greg Mager has a curiously compelling, 
three-section work hei-e called “Untitled 
Orifice Drawings.” The three large 
squares, drawn with graphite on paper, 
could be illustrations of other planets. 
The fine, spidery lines of the background 
contrast sharply with dark pockmarks, or 
dimples, as seen on flesh or the moon. 



“Safety Net," by Vermont aitist Miriam 
Adams, is a 2001 watcrcolor-and-graphite 
drawing on paper. In it. a pair of old- 
fashioned women’s gloves are poised 


in midair, ready to catch four pieces of 
cracked robin’s-egg shells. The mauve 
gloves, turquoise shells and pale lines 
against the stark white background make 
for a graceftil, almost ethereal image. 

Visual artist Daniel Zeller works 
from his studio in the DUMBO area of 
Brooklyn; his art can be found in the 
collections of the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Whimey Museum of American Art and 
others. Waskow includes two of Zeller's 
works in this show. “Microscope I" is a 
delicate, graphite-on-paper line drawing. 

Composed of three 
discs connected 
INITIIS 'fl by a central pole, 
and tipped on its 
side, this strange 
contraption seems to be in motion, like 
a futuristic spinning top. “Diagram H,” 
pen and ink on vellum, is a maze of finely 
etched lines meandering through pools of 
red and shades of gray. 

Finely drawn lines can make negative 
space come alive. Crossing and recrossing 
lines give themselves movement and 
trick the eye. Carleen Zimbalatti's three 
pieces, from her series “Mapping Sector," 
might be diagrams of string theory the 
composition of wormtike shapes seems to 
twist and morph into other dimensions. 

Jeff Ladouceur's pen and ink on 
paper, "Untitled," is a cartoonish drawing 
showing a big-nosed cloud hoisting (with 
cloud arms) a big-nosed, exhausted- 
looking man, who himself grips a pen and 
an ink bottle. His scribblings below are 
nearly obliterated by Wite-Out, 

Waskow’s collection of contemporary 
visual art is possibly the largest in northern 
New England. It comprises 13,000 art 
objects, 35,000 books referencing art and 
an ever-growing archive of ephemera 
documenting the Vermont art scene from 
the 1980s to the present. The collector says 
he has wanted to hang a show like "Hey, 
They Can Really Draw a Linel” for a long 
time, “i am intrigued by the line," Waskow 
explains. “Its minimal mark can become an 
exquisite demonstration of art" 

Certainly, the line — the ba.sic element of 
all design — has unlimited possibilities. This 
unique exhibit explores a number of them. 

OIAN PARKER 
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Teru: Kingdoms of the Sun and the Moon — Identities and Conquest in the Ancient, 

Colonial and Modem Eras’ In addition Co having one of the longest titles ever, the current featured exhibit at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 

represents three millennia of history. The extensive collection includes 100 pieces never seen outside of Peru before. With some 370 paintings, sculptures, gold and silver objets, 
pottery, textiles and more — borrowed from public and private collections around the globe and incorporatingrecent archaeological discoveries in Peru — plan on allowing yourself 
a coffee break in order to take it all in. Through June 16. Pictured; the Peruvian "Mona Lisa.” 


cerTRAI vT shows « b7S 

and eve Jacc£»s Carnahan. Through Mar^Sat 
Feshval Gallery in wattsheld. Info, 496*6682. 


artlSL Through March 22 at Tunbridge public 
librar y. Irtfo. 8B9-S404. 

JOHN SNELL ~sblt teaming to see,' work b y the 

'LABOR OF LOVE'. An eahibitfeatueing photos 


sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at The Great 
hall in Springfield. Info, 836*3061. 


sculpture by 3ia Blaas. Through February 23 at 

295 * 0 Bla. ^ 

PATRICK LEAHY. 'The eye of senator leahy a 

supreme court lobby in Montpelier. Info. 828*0749. 
SARAH ROSEBAHL ’whimsical w otercolor Birds.' 

Cheshire cat ir Montpelier. Info. 223*1981. 
'SURVIVAL SOUP', collage, painting and miaed- 


226-6166. 

cardboard. BETH BAH NOT. 'winter' 20 years of col* 

Abstracts.* Through February 23 at studio place 
ArtsinBarre Info, 749*7069. 


USEFUL AND EUGANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS’ 

TSeVISeE: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL PURPOSE' 

lnfo.4a6'^1B3. ^ 

Champlain valley 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK w arks created by layenng 




Town hall Theater in Middlebury. Info. 382-9222. 


GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: 'Sardinian cupids.' 

sardine cans. Through February 28 at nabonal Bar^ 
of MidrJIetury in Middlebury. Info. BOO-249-3682. 


'HOUSES FOR A WALL': student-made models 

Building, Middlebury col lege. Info. 443*3168. 
'INTERSECTION: PRESENCE || CREATIVITY || 
DREAMS' Artworkby students of theArchetypal 

Joan Murray and LilyHinrichsen. Through February 
IrVo. 463-3188. 


JANICEA. BAUCH nature photography by the 
carse librar y inhinesburg. Info, 482*2878. 
UONIOASCHALEPAS 'sculpture’workbythe 
visibng artist in residence at west Rutland's 

state col lege. Info, 468*6062. 

LIBBY HILLHOUSE: 'parallels.' photographic 
portraits paired with text drawn from interviews 

Middlebury, Info. 388*4964. 



ART SHOWS = 






PHOTOfiRAPHS IN CONTEXT': leone photograpNe 

near Barra (through April 22], Through May P at 
Middlebury college Museum of Art Info, 443-3168. 
RACHEL BAIRD 'MypoolinghearL' 

vulnerability and redemption. Through February 
28 atZoneThiee Gallery in Middlebury. Info, 
800-24S-3SS2. 

STUDENT ART SHOW: An annual eihibit oF artwork 

Through February 28 at Brandon Artists Guild. Info. 
247-4936. 

northern 

multiple points of view on a single scene. Through 
parkin s towe. Info, 253-8943. 

BIANCA PERREN: 'Theeenter for circumpolar 


Through March 13 at The old Red Mill in Jencho. 
Info. 893-2335. 

CONVERSATIONS IN CLOTH'. Omlted works by 
June Bugbee and friends. Through April 30 at 
Jencho c enter Town hall. Info, 899-2974, 
ELIZABETH NELSON 'w inter.* painbngs by the 
Vermont artist. Through February 28 at catamount 
Arts center Inst. Johnsbury, Info. 748-2600. 
FEBRUARY SHOW, work by woodworker bans 
Jaensch and painters Genre Rybicki-Judkins and 
pat Murphy. Through February 28 at Arbstin 

Info. 933-6403^ 

JOSEPH SALERNO ‘Ridgeline.'newmulbpanel 
landscape paintings. Through February 16 at Julian 
Scott Memorial Gallery, Johnson state college in 
Johnson, Info, 635-1469. 

KATHY BLACK. 'Reconcilirrg the Map,* painbngs 
that incorporate newspaper clippings, weather pat- 
terns, maps and views of the night sky. February 18 
through March 9 at Julian s cott Memorial Gallery, 
Johnson state college. Info, 635-1469. 

LINDA FDRRER coiorfiA. original watercolo's in 
recycled frames by the Grand Isle artist. Through 
February 28 at Merchants Bank in south hero. Info, 
dupasquierdaoUom. 

LIZA MYERS, 'nesbng Instincts," painbngs and 
sculpture related to birds and migratiorL Through 
February 28 at northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 
Backroom Gallery in St Johnsbury, Info, 467-3701. 
MARIiOT EASTMAN & CASEY DEARBORN 
photographs by eastman: watcrcolors by 
Dearborn. Through March 4 at parker pie co. in 
west Glover, Info. 525-3366. 
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Eliza Stamps what does fate's deck of cards have in store for you? Stop 
by the Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury on Friday. February IS, Co find out. Featured 
artist Eliza Stamps will present her performance-art piece, “The Oracle Project." Using 
a set of custom handcrafted tarot cards, the Brooklyn-based artist invites visitors to 
explore “how the artist prescribes meaning, how the viewer accepts that meaning, 
and what happens when people suspend their better Judgment and believe in a bit of 
magic." In Stamps’ visual-art exhibit, "These Paths We Walk Together," her beautifully 
intricate line drawings represent the “footprints, emotional pathways and geological 
strata" of the Green and White mountains. The show opens with a reception this 
Friday, February IS, 5-7 p.m., and runs through the month. Pictured: "These Paths We 
Walk Together (Camel's Hump), ink on paper. 


art 



‘Color Story’ This month at the Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction, 
in a group show that traverses theme, subject and genre, photographers explore 
Che dynamic realm of color. Selected artists from around the world present their 
perspectives and approaches towards this challenging expression. From the pounding 
waves ofHuntingtonBeach tothe streets of St. Petersburg, "Color Story” takes viewers 
on a vibrant visual adventure. On view through March 3. Pictured: “Surfer Warrior" by 
Charlie Hunt of Huntington Beach, Calif. 
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CALL TO ARTISTS 






ONGOING 

btirlingtonarea 

ANTHONY SINh'An Arrangement of Unequal 
Things/ paintings andorawings. Through February 
22 at Flynndog in Burlington, info. 863-2227. 
'SROKEN HEARTsa SWEETTARTS': Artwork about 
love and loss, and saucy depictions of 'tarts' b^ind 
a red curtain in the Backspace Gallery. Through 
February 23 at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

CARL RUBINO: 'Facing the Music.' photographs 
of musicians — some famous, some unknown — 
immersed in their performances. Through February 

S18-S24-64SO. 

CHRISTY MITCHELL: 'Source and Alter.' artwork 
made from discarded architectural drawings, 
children's books, magazines, wire and bathroom 
tiles. Through February 26 at Vintage Inspired In 
Burlington. Info. 366-6418. 

'COLOR STORY': Photographs that use color to 
charactenze, describe, communicate and celebrate. 
Through March 3 at Darkroom Gallery in Essex 
Junction. Info. 777-3686. 

ERIC FITZGERALD: Art Affair by Shearer presenU 
landscape photography by the Vermont artist. 
Through March 31 at Shearer Chevrolet in South 
Burlington. Info. 666-1111. 

FOLIO 2003 PROJEa': Hand-made folios 
containing the original work of 22 of Vermont's 
f nest artists. Curated by SEABA. Through February 
28 at Speeder 3 Earl's (Pine Street] in Burlington. 
Info. 668-6016. 

FUN-A-DAY ART SHOW': Work by more than 80 
Vermonters who Spent the month of January 
engaging in daily art making. Through February 28 
at New Moon Cafi in Burlington. Info. 363-1605. 
GABRIELLE TSOUNIS Tzigane.' Oil and acrylic 
paintings inspired by the artist's wdrid travels. 
Through April! at Vintage Jewelers in Burlington. 

GALEN CHENEY: Mixed -media abstracts, skyway. 
*¥10 della Spada.' oil and enamel on three panels. 
Escalator; Steven Goodman: Abstract oil paintings. 
Gales 1-8. Through February 28 at Burlington 
Airport in South Burlington. Info. 866-7166. 

GIFTS FOR STRANGERS'; Vermont artists' visual 
responses to the question: What would you give to 
a stranger for the holidays? Curated by Art's Alive. 
Thiough February 15 at Union StaUon in Burlington. 

GROUP EXHIBIT: Photography by Jaques Burke 
and Kristen Watson: paintings Mane LaPre 
Grabon and Leslie McCool; mixed-media work by 
Maria Anghelache and Alan Arnold; collage work 
by Elizabeth Nelson and Erika Lawlor Schmidt; and 
sculpture by Janet Van Fleet. Through April 30 at 
Maltex Building in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 
GROUP SHOW. Works by Paige Berg Rizvi.Tom 
Baginski. Lorraine Manley. Ruth Hamiltoa Nancy 
Dwyer. Elizabeth Nelson and Ron Hernandez. 
Curated by SEA BA. Through February 26 at the 
Innovation Center of Vermont in Burlington. Info. 

HANDS ART EXHIBIT: Dozens of Wooden hands 
decorated by artists from 8 to 80. Through March 1 
at Penny Cluse Cafe in Burlington. Info. 661-6834. 
HIGH TRASH'; Artworks from 16 contemporary 
artists using discarded materials addresses themes 
of waste, environment and consumerism in the 
age of climate change. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum, UVM, in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 

J.B. WOODS; Paintings by the Vermont artist. 
Thiough February 26 at Red Square in Burlington, 
info, 318-2436. 





VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ARTUSTINCSANDSPOTLIGHTSAREWRITTEN BY PAMELA POLSTON 
LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTTD TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLICPlACES 
EXCEPTIONS MAYBE MADE ATTHE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT, LET US KNOW BV POSTING 
INFOANOIMAGESBVTHURSDAYSATNOONONOUR FORMAT 

SEVENOAVSVT.COM/POSTEVEMTOR CALLERIESASEVEMOAYSVTXOM 
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Teru: Kingdoms of the Sun and the Moon’ In addition to having one of the longest titles ever, the current featured exhibit at the 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts represents three millennia of history. The extensive collection includes 100 pieces never seen outside of Peru before. With some 370 paintings, 
sculptures, gold and silver objects, pottery, textiles and more — borrowed from public and private collections around the globe and incorporating recent archaeological 
discoveries in Peru — plan on allowingyourself a coffee break in order to take it all in. Through June 16. Pictured; the Peruvian Mona Lisa. 
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Fesnval Gallery in Waitsfi^d. Info, A96-6683. 


y. lnfo^B89-9404. * 


JOHN SNELL. 'SOU Learning to See.'workby the 
Vermont Medical Center in Barre. Info, 371-4375. 


'LABOR OF LOVE' . An eshibit Featuring photos 


sculptor Pat Musick. * rough May 10 at the Great 
Hall inSpringfield. Info. 885-3061. 


295-0808. 


PATRICKLEAHY “ e Eye oF Senator Leahy.' a 

Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info, 828-0749. 


SAFIAH ROSEOAHL. V/himsical Watercolor Birds.' 
Cheshire Cat in Montpelier, Info, 223-1981. 


'SURVIVAL SOUP' . Collage, painting and mixed- 
Matthew Riley and Seth Tracy, and White River 


225-6166. 


cardboard. BETH BAHNDT 'Winter,' 20 years of col- 
Arts in Barre. Info. 749-706& 


'USEFUL AND EUGANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS’ 


hSBt-IBBE: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL PURPOSE' 


Info.ASs’BlBS. ^ 


Champlain valley 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK Works created by layering 






GRAZIELLAWE6ER-GRASSI 'Sardinian Cupids' 
orMiddleburv.l^800-24»3562. 


'HOUSESFORAWALL': Student-madcmodels 

Building, Middlebury College. Info, 443-3168. 
'INTERSECnOH: PRESENCE || CREATIVITY || 
DREAMS' Artvroik by students of the Archetypal 

2B at Walkover Gallery & Concert Room in Bristol. 
IrVo. 453-3188. 


JANICEA. BAUCH . Naturephotograt^y by the 
Carse Library in Ninesburg. Info, 482-2378. 
UONIOASCHALEPAS 'Sculpture' work by Use 
visibng arbst in residence at West Rutland's 

Stale College. Info. 4e8-60sl 

LIBBY HILLHOUSE ‘Parallcls.'photographic 

portraits paired with text drawn from interviews 

Middlebury. Info. 388-4964, 





LINEAR THINKING: SOL LEWITT, MODERN. 
POSTMODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART 
THOM THE COLLECTION': A LeWllt flrswing 
inscalled ay studeris: 'NATURE TRANSFORM ED: 
EDWARD BURTYN SKY'S VERMONT QUARRY 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN CONTEXT': iconii; phougraphs 

social history of the area, including the Italian 
imn^igrantstoneworkers in the granite quarries 
near Barre (through April 22], Through May 5 at 
Middlebury College Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 
RACHEL BAIRD: 'My Pooling Heart,' 



28 atzoneihiee Gallery in MiddleBury. Info. 
800-249-3562- 


STUDENT ART SHDW: An annual exhibit ofartwoik 
Through February 28 at Brandon Artists Guild. Info, 


northern 


animals attempting to navigate social interactions 
paired with Gottsegen's paintings that offer 
multiple points of view on a single scene. Through 
February 24 at west Branch Gallery & sculpture 
Park in Stowe, info, 253-8943. 


BIANCA PERREN: 'The center for circumpolar 
studies: Arctic Views,* plein-air paintings and 
prints by the artist/scientist who studies the 



Beach: 'Cultural Energy,' paintings by the vern 
artist. Through March 25 at River Arts Center n 
Morrisville. Info. 888-1261. 


CHRISTINA z. ANDERSON: Snowflake Bentle/s 
images punted with the mordancage process by 



NORTHERN SHOWS » 



Eliza Stamps what does fate's deck of cards have in store for you? Stop 
by the Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury on Friday. February IS, Co find out- Featured 
artist Eliza Stamps will present her performance-art piece, “The Oracle Project." Using 
a set of custom handcrafted tarot cards, the Brooklyn-based artist invites visitors to 
explore “how the artist prescribes meaning, how the viewer accepts that meaning, 
and what happens when people suspend their better Judgment and believe in a bit of 
magic." In Stamps’ visual-art exhibit, "These Paths We Walk Together," her beautiftilly 
intricate line drawings represent the "fbotprints, emotional pathways and geological 
strata" of the Green and White mountains. The show opens with a reception this Friday, 
February 15, S-7 p.m., and runs through the end of the month- Pictured: "These Paths 
We Walk Togetlier (Camel’s Hump)," ink on paper. 



burlingtonb a r r e 

PILATES EVOLVED 


“BarSculptisthe 
most efficient 
and effective 

workout’’ 

Burlington Barre offers BarSculpt classes 
at Core Studio, 208 Fiynn Ave, Buriington, Vermont 


www.buriingtonbarrevt.com 

liz<9burlingtonbarrevtcom 

802.922.2325 



OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCiNE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 

Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


* A 1 -yMr study wHh two 

• Healthy Adults 

doses of vaccine or 

Ages 1 8-SO 

placebo 

* Screening visit, dosing 

* l^lo$2l20coir^e>isation 

visit and follow-up visits 


■r more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 

Call 6S6-0013 or 

llNIVEilSrn' fax 656-0881 or email 

■■'VERMONT 



art 


HOME & GARDEN 


TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

Spend four weeks this July learning to 
teach English as a worldwide language 

www.smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 


Saint Michaels 

COLLEGElSli"'”" 


36 Park Street, Essex Jet. 802-878-8596 

C^n: Mon-Sat 9.5:J0, Sun 10-5 ■ www.DepolHomEAndaardciLcoi 


‘Color Story’ This month at the Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction, 
in a group show that traverses theme, subject and genre, photographers explore 
the dynamic realm of color. Selected artists from around the world present their 
perspectives and approaches Coward this challenging expression. From Che pounding 
waves ofHuntingtonBeach toche streets of St. Petersburg, "Color Story” takes viewers 
on a vibrant visual adventure. On view through March 3. Pictured: “Surfer Warrior" by 
Charlie Hunt of Huntington Beach, Calif. 


Bird Teeding Seminar: Feb 2o*at6:30pm 

How to attract the kinds of birds you want and discourage the critters 
you don't want! Light refreslinients and door prizes. 

Seed Starting Seminar: Feb 28* at 6pm 

Get tliis year’s garden started the right way! Master Gardener 

Doug Sitiiddy will demonstrate how to start seeds indoois. SPACC IS 





: ART SHOWS i 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

STORMY WEATHER The S.P.A.C.E. 

Sallery is curating an enhibit of artwork 

Artists are encouraged to suDmit up 
to ID pieces of work in the online form; 
selections will be announced through 
email. Deadline: Friday, February zz. Info 
on entry details at form.iotformpro. 

COm/rorm/303S36349i49S7. 

RESOURCE CRAFT CON SIC NM ENT Have 
your one-of-a-kind art and craft work 


PECHA 

KUCHA 



regional 

'gOISBESTOFTHEUPPERVALLEYHISH SCHOOL 
EXHIBITION': Work by Upper Valley teens: 
ARTWORK BY STUDENTS FROM GEISEL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE AT DARTMOUTH: A series of colored- 
pencil drawings called 'Metastasis* by Benjamin 
Blais: prints ofwatercolor and ink paintings by 
Thanapoom (Mo) Boonipat. Through M« ' * 

603-448-3117. 



ts. Through February 17 at Lake 
:io tenter lor the Arts. N.y. Info, 518-323-2512. 
OSSINC CULTURES’: A survey of Australia's 


largest collections of aboriginal art. Through 
Hanover., N.H Info, 503-B46-209S. * 

JEAN-JACOUES DUVAL: Paintings, stained-glass 


stained-glass windows installed in Europe. 
Japan and the J5. Through March 24 a t Burki 
Gallery, Plattsburgh State Art Museum, N.Y. Ir 
51B-S64-2474. 




iV: Work by the Very 


r a variety of processes, frt 


ks. that inspire the question. 'How 
they do that?* Deadline: April 3. 

)r: Benjamin Von Wong. More info 


darkroomgallery.com/ek4l 

SEEKING LOCAL ARTISTS: 

Pompanoosuc Mills, a furniture 
showroom at SO Church Street is seek- 
ing wall art and possibly other types of 
work to display on a consignment basis. 
Work will be displayed for 30 days, and 
we can arrange a 
refreshments. Pfi 


conference on May 4 and S in the UVM 
contact benCempvt.com to submit 
LOCAL MARKET SEEKS PEEPS! 
Waitsfield Farmers Market Is seeking 
local agricultural, artisan and specialty 
food producers for the 2013 season. 
Information, waitsfieldfarmersmarket. 
com. Application deadline: March 1. 
CHANDLER ANNUAL AREA ARTISTS 
SHOW: Orange. Washington and 
Windsor County artists are invited 
to submit one sample of their work. 
Drop-off: April 7 and B. Opening: April 13 

THE WORLD AROUND US’: 
Photographers 18 and under are invited 


id third-placec 


IS. Call Camilla, SB8-4300. or Emily, 
988-4741, for info. Rulesand applica- 
tions, woodenhorsearts.com/photofun/ 


Fust Friday of every month. 6- 



FRIDAY, FEB. 15 @ 6:00PM 

FLEMING MUSEUM OF ART 

PechaKucha Night (PKN) is a worldwide phenomenon that 
began in 2003 in Tokyo and is now held in over 550 cities 
around the globe. It offers the opportunity for a broad range 
of participants to present their designs, projects, thoughts, 
and ideas at a fun, informal, and fast-paced gathering. The 
9th volume of PechaKucha Burlington will be held in the 
beautiful Marble Court of the Fleming Museum of Art and 
is scheduled to include presentations by: 

Duncan Adamson, Emily Anderson, Stacey Carter, 
Stephen Frey, Nancy Hellen, David Hurwitz, 

Rolf Kielmann, Natanya Lara, Caroline Tavelli-Abar, 
Grace Weaver, and Brian Ziegler 

Learn more about PechaKuchaatwww.pecha-kucha.org 


SEVEN DAYS 


■ FLEMING 

MUSEUM 


3 / WWW.aEMINGMUSEUM.ORe / 6l CoLCHESTER AVE., BURLINGTON 







movies 


Amour ★★★★★ 


W hether or not Michael Georges and Anne, return to their apartment 

Haneke’s unfl inching new after attending a piano concert to fi nd that Georges ore retired musicians. Records line nai physical acts of love this man and woman 

movie takes home any of the someone has tried to break in. The lock on the walls of their living room. Stacks of ste- will be permitted to share, 

fi ve Oscars for which it’s been the door is damaged, but nothing appears to reo equipment and a grand piano testily to If you know Haneke's work — metieu- 

nominated, there’s one distinction it totally have been stolen. It's a subtle bitofforesbad- lives lived as citizens of the cuitural world. lously composed ruminations on human 

liasinthebagrAmour is hands down, far and owing on the part of the Austrian writer-di- The fi Immaker is sentiment free in hisnature such os The White Ribbon. The Piano 

away the feel-bad film of the year. rector. In the morning, the pair will realize study of Anne's reaction; When Georges TMcher and Cache - you know that uncon- 

Of the decade, for that matter. The cen- how irrevocably they've been robbed. plays a new CD for her, she tells him to turn rrollable impulses and violence often lurk 

cury. Quite possibly of ail time. This is one As he shares breakfast with his wife, it off . Arc, Honeke seems to suggest, is ulti- beneath the surface of even the most civi- 

brilliantly made bummer. Even the casting Georges is alarmed to discover she has sud- mately a luxury, a frill rendered irrelevant by lized situations in his fi Ims. That is the case 

is pure genius. The fi nal chapter in the love denly lost the ability to respond. He waves sickness and death. behind tlie closed doors of this wcll-appoint- 

scory of an elderly Parisian couple, the pic- his hands in ffonc of her face, but she gazes Amour is fi lied with brutal truths like ed Paris apartment. Sometimes love means 
Cure stars Jean- Louis Trintlgnant and Em- blankly. When Anne comes to just as sudden- that. Ifitisn't the only movie ever made about having to say you’ve never been more sorry, 

manueile Riva. ly, she has no memory of the episode. how physical shutdown looks and feels, it’s The performances bv both leads are dev- 

Seeing these actors now, in their eigluics. Things go from weird to worse when certainly the most honest- Anne's condition astating, Haneke's direction is masterful and 

is particularly poignant because we remem- doctors fi nd a blockage in an artery and then deteriorates to the point where she can nei- imaginative, and his screenplay a thing of 

ber them so vividly in their youthful prime, botch the operation that's supposed to reme- tlier walk nor talk. Georges is instructed in terrible beauty. On Golden Pond this is not. 

He's best known for A Man and a Woman dy it. For from improving things, the surgery the proper method of putting adult diapers The furthest thing from sweet sorrow imag- 

(1996), she for HiroshimaAfonAmour(l959)- leaves Anne paralyzed on one side, no longer on her and where to apply creams to prevent inable. Amour gets real about the pain of 

They’ve been legends of French cinema for able to walk. bedsores. As we watch him wash Anne's hair parting in every sense of die word, 

half a century. And, in additional insult to injury, she's in the bathroom, we realize we're wicnes-sing RICKKISONAK 

In an early scene, their characcersunable to play the piano. Both Anne and an expression of deep devotion, one ofihefi- 



crowds of women to a movie about Ameri- Tatum) was jailed for insider trading. His 

cans weathering the recession." "Done!” release does nothing to improve her mood, 
(MagJcMilte). and, after an apparent suicide attempt, she's 

In the case (Side Effects, which the sent to psychiatrist Jonathan Banks (Jude 
prolifi c fi Immaker has claimed is his last Law). He prescribes various psychoactive 
theatrical feature, the dare appears to be drugs to no avail, until a colleague suggests 
twofold. First, there's a bait-and-switch: Ablixa, a new medication that makes Emily 
“Get thoughtful moviegoers into the theater feel better — and, on occasion, sleepwalk, 
for an expose of the evils of pharmaceutical After one of the patient’s unconscious jaunts 

companies, then give them a silly tiu'iiler!" takes a nosey turn, her doctor fi nds himself 
And the dare's second piece; “Hold their in the hot seat. 

attention by executing this silly thriller — To say more would spoil this psychologi- 


which might have been penned by Joe Esz- 
terhos in tlie ’90s — with exemplary class 
and restraint!" 


cal thriller's twists and turns. Suffi ce it to say 
that Soderbergh puts us in a position where 
m't always sure who is the story’s pro- 
Perhaps the whole enterprise was just tagonist and who its antagonist. Mara gener- 
100 convoluted to market; audiences g.ive atesso much pathos.as a fragile womansruck 
the cold shoulder to Side Effectslast week- in a "poisonou.s fog," as she puts it, that we 
end. But Soderbergh still met both halves of feel for her as the doctor begins to question 
the challenge admirably, drawing nuanced, her version of events, 

thought-provoking performances from his Law used to have his own propensity to 


sleepwalk through any role that didn’t allow 
him to be devilishly charming. But he seems 
to have learned how to inhabit his more staid 
characters, and he gives this one a dynamic 
ambiViilence. Banks’ concern for his patients 
is palpable, but he isn’t above Caking big Oe- 
gal) handouts from Big Pharma to help fi - 
nance his fancy new apartment and fnmily. 
His patients jump with equal alacrity at the 
chance to participate in drug trials that make 
their mods free — but should they? 

WhUe Soderbergh certainlv poses these 
bigger questions, he sidelines them in favor 
of the thriller plot, which also involves Cathe- 
rine Zeta-Jones as Emily’s former therapist, a 
regtertably one-note character. Some aspects 
of that plot (scripted by Scott Z. Burns, who 
did Contagion) strain plausibility, and the fi Im 
ends on an odd, sour note. (This has to be the 
only movie I’ve ever seen where a psychiatrist 
who threatens an uncooperative patient with 
.shock treatment can be viewed as agoodguy.) 


SideEffects' dialogue su^;ests a low-key, 
well-researched procedural; there are no 
quotable fl ights of Eszterhasian excess here. 
Soderbergh likewise steers clear of potboiler 
territory with his understated stvie, giving 
the Manhattan settings a hazy, almost nos- 
talgic ^ow. 

Was the experiment worth it? The fi im 
certainly qualifi es as the rare “thriller for 
grown-ups," and Mara's performance leaves 
a strong impression, thou^ her character's 
motivations aren't os well A eshed out os they 
should be. Overall, it’s a good enough diver- 
sion CO make us sorrv chat Siaderbergh has 
decided to retire from gambling on expecta- 
tion-warping movies with big stars and stu- 
dio money. Maybe he’ll keep Caking dares on 
the small screen. 

MARGOTHARRISON 
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Side E“ ects -k-k-ki 






NEW IN THEATERS 

AMOUR* * • * Jean-Louis Trintignarc plays ar 
elderly man struggling to care for his beloved w 

this Oscar-nominated drama from director Micl 
(cachP] Haneke. With Isabelle Hjppert. see rev 
this issue. (127 min,«3-l3. Roxy, Savoy) 
BARBARA: In 1980. an East German doctor (Nin 
Hbss) finds herself drawn to a colleague she 
IS reporting on* 


Twilight wrought. Ba 
Carcia and Margaret Stahl. Alden Ehrenreich, Ali 
Englert. Jeremy Irons and Viola Oavis star. Rich: 
(P.S. I Love you) LaQravenese directed. (124 min, 
Pe-13: Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Palace) 

ESCAPE FROM PLANET EARTH: The scary aliens 
are us in this family animation about a heroic 
astronaut from the planet Saab (voiced by Brem 
Fraser) who responds to a distress call from Ean 
With Rob Corddry. James Sandolfni and Sarah 




x|3-D|. Majestic [3-D|.Pa 


A GOOD DAY TO DIE HARD: John McClane (Bruce 
Willis) finds out his son (Jai Courtney) is working 
for the CIA in Russia and decides to retire, take 
in some sights and leave the action stunts to 
the next generation. No. that's actually not what 
happens in the fifth Die Hard movie. With Mary 
EliTabeth Winstead. John (Max Payne) Moore 
directed. (97 mm. R. Bijou, Capitol. Essex. Majestic, 
Palace, Stowe] 

QUARTET Duslm Hoffman directed this 


NOW PLAYING 



BUaET TO THE HEAD**l/2 Sylvester Stallone 



CHASING ICE***1/2JeffOrlowslii's documentary 

to record graphic. undeniaDle evidence of climate 
change through global footage of glaciers in 
retreat (TBrnin, P6-13) 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

■»* - couliTve been worse, but not a lot 
*** = has its moments; so-so 
***« ^smarter than the average bear 
h **■*■*: = as good as It gees 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.CO 


3VTHEC0UNTRYS Mt 


DJANGO UNCHAINED** 


H) y r n 

HANSEL AND GRETEL: WITCH HUNTERS 1/2* 
T7>e fairy-tale kids (Jeremy Renner and Gemma 
Arterton) are all grown up and using serious 
weaponry, and we sincerely hope this action fit 
isn't taking Itself seriously. With Peter stormarr 



eventful weekend in 1939 when he hosted the 
British royals - and got up to mischief with his 
distant cousin (Laura unney). Roger (Noiting Hill) 
Michell directed. (34 min, R) 

IDENTITY THIEF** Jason Bateman VS. Melissa 
McCarthy? Our money's oi 


snValjean 


Majestic, Palace. Paramount, Roxy. Stowe] 

THE IMPOSSIBLE* t * The true story of a 
vacationing familyS ordeal during and after the 
2004 Indian Ocean tsumani inspired this disaster 
drama from J.A. (The Orphanage) Bayona. Naomi 
Watts, Ewan McGregor and Tom Holland star. (114 
mm, PG-13) 

- Hugh Jackman plays 
thisadaptationofthe 
long-running musical based on Victor Hugo's novi 
about politically turbulent France in the 1830$. 
With Anne Hathaway. Russell Crowe and Sacha 
Baron Cohen. Tom [The Kingk Speech] Hooper 
directed. (138 min. PG-13) 

LIFE OF PI* **« Ang Lee directed this adapta- 
tion of Vann Martels best-selling novel about a 
zookeeper's son who finds himself adrift m a boat 
with an assortment of hungry animals. Starring 
Adil Hussain. Irrfan Khan and Suraj Sh 

LINCOLN***** Steven Spielberg directs thr 
look inside Honest AOeS cabinet during the Civ 
War. as the president (Daniel Day-Lewis) works 
to gather the political capital to pass the I3lh 
iL Playwright Tony Kushner schpter 
ah Gordon-LevitL Tommy Lee Jones 




in, PC) 

MAMA**V2 Jessica Chastain and Nikolaj 
Coster-Waldau play a couple who take over the 
care of two disturbed young girls who ^ent five 


MOVIE 43* The Farrelly brothers preside over a 
collection of racy comedy sketches directed by 
everybody from Elizabeth Banks to Brett Rather, 
Play 'spot the star*: Among the players are Hugh 
Jackman, Emma Stone, Gerard Butler, Kristen Bell, 
Richard Sere. Kate winsleL Halle Berry and more. 
(9Srhm,Rl 

THE OSCAR NOMINATED SHORT FILMS 2013: 

The Animated (68 min) and Live Action (113 min) 
in style from Maggie Simpson's 

naaOouttheghostofa 
[NR, Roxy, Savoy] 
PARENTAL GUIDANCE** Billy Crystal plays a 
grumpy Cramps enlisted to babysit his spoiled 
grandkids m this comedy, also starring Bette 


dy(Thi 

Fickman directed. (IDO mm. PC) 



John Jatwon Vj 

Ph^ejbUllo *! 
p/ii buflon Hi 


UURTOniS 


SHRED SALE 
ONNOW! 

UP TO 25% OFF 


Outerwear, Boards, Bootsand Bindings 


BURTON FLAGSHIP STORE 

80 Industrial Parkway 
Burlington, VT 05401 
facebook.conVBurtonBurlIngtc 
802.660.3200 


ABTV 


(PLAYING 







movies 



^ ^ ^ ^ 

HEY 

GUYS! 


starting this 
Vaientine’s Day, 
get tested with 
your boyfriend, 
husband or 
I hook-up buddy 

I and dinner 

“ is on US! 

p “TeslingTogether” 

^ is an innovative HIV testing 
A program tor male couples. 

^ Gift certificates to local 

° restaurants availabe tor the 
first 50 couples! 

I For more information visit 
s WWW.VTCARES,ORG 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

iiVermontCARES 

I ComniliieelorAlDSIlH«tces,E(luuiio'i,&SeivkB 


SHQVitimes 

Cl* NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. TIMES SUBJECT TO CHANSE WITHOUT 
NOTICE. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 







N0WPLAYINe«P.8! 


PARKERV* From Donald E. weoclakcS classic 
cnma novel comes this tale of a chief [Jason 
SCathamI who decides to give his double-crossing 
crew a taste of its own medicine: Jennifer Lopez 
helps him out With Michael Chiklis Director Taylor 
Hackford makes his return to action filmmaking. 

Bunny, the Tooth Fairy and other childhood icons 
team up. Avengers-style. to combat a worlcf- 
threatening menace in this DreamWorks family 
animation. With the voices of Alec Baldwin. Chns 
Pine, Hugh Jackman, Isla Fisher and Jude Law. 
Peter Ramsey directed. (97 min.PG) 
siOEEFFECTS*>*l/2 Rooney Maraplaysayoung 
wife whose anxiety medication fails to improve 
her mental state in this thriller-slash-cntique-of- 
the-pharmaceutical-mdustry from ever-versatile 
director Steven Soderbergh, who says his next step 
is to retire from big- screen filmmaking. Channing 
Tatum, Cathenne Zeta-Jones and Jude Law also 
star, (loe min. R. Capitol, Essex, Majestic. Palace) 
SILVER LININCS PLAYBOOK**** Bradley Cooper 
and Jennifer Lawrence play two people with 
degrees of mental illness whp forge an oddball 
bond in this dark romantic comedy from director 
David 0. (The Fighter) Russell. With Robert De Niro. 

STAND-UP SUY$A**V2 Is there honor among 
thieves? An aging con man released from pnson 
IS about to find ouL as he tnes to reunite his old 
gang. Alan Arkin, A1 Pacino and Christopher Walken 
play the boomer bad apples, naturally. Fisher 
Stevens directed. (9S min, R. Roxy] 
WARMBOOIESW** Vampire romance. Ok. But 

teen who falls in love with a living one (Teresa 
Palmer), and. thank God. this appears to Oe a 
comedy. With JohnMalkovich and Rob CorOdry. 
Jonathan |SO/SO| Levine directed. (97mln, PG-13. 
Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Palace) 

Mark Efoall bring us this controversial fact-based 

Jessica Chastain, Joel EOgerton anO Chris Pratt 
star. (1S7 min, R] 




74: A Late Quartet 

This week In Movies You Missed: No, this Is not Quartet with Maggie Smith, which Is 
slated for Merrill's Roxy and the Savoy Theater on February 15. Its a different movie 
about classical musiclanswith an all-star cast. 

For 25 years, the Fugue String Quartet has won accolades all over the world. Now 
its founder, cellist Peter (Christopher Walken), is feeling his age. When he’s given 
a diagnosis of ParkinsoD’s disease, he realizes he’ll need a replacement if the 
quartet is to go on. 


Violist Juliette (Catherine Keener), to whom Peter is a father figure, struggles to 
accept his departure. Her husband, Robert (Philip Seymour Hoffman), the quar- 
tet's second violinist, decides this is a good time to point out he’s always wanted 
to try playing first chain That doesn't go over well with the first violinist... 

Will the quartet survive the transition and make it through a season-opening 
performance of Beethoven’s Opus 131? 

MARGOT HARRISON 


VT is Hiring! 

MORETHAN 

100 

JOBS 


MORETHAN 

50 

COMPANIES 



Find a new job 
in the classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 








IF HORROR MOVI& JUSTICE. WtRE. RLAL 


IT’S For you. 

THC RAVENOUS REANIMATED CORPSES OF 
THE CIVILIANS Killed av obama's drones, 

THE DETAINEES KILLED BV OSAMA'S GITMO 
THUCS AND THE FORECLOSURE VICTIMS WHO 
COMMITTED SUICIDE BECAUSE OBAMA 
WOULDN’T HELP ARE HUNTINS THOSE WHO 
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= NEWS QUIRK S byrdundsweet ^^ y)= 


Curses, Foiled Again 

while serving rime in the Gwinnett 
County, Ga., jail for paying an under- 
cover police officer $3000 to murder 
his neighbor and former business 
partner, Joseph Memar, 65, was caught 
again trying to have the man killed. 
Police Cpl. Jake Smith said Memar 
spread the word among inmates, met 
with a plainclothes officer during his 
visitation time, offered the officer 
$10,000 to kill the man and told him 
where to go to collect the money. {The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution) 

Super Outage 

The power blackout that halted the 
Super Bowl was caused by an electri- 
cal relay installed to prevent a power 
failure, according to the company that 
supplied electricity to the Superdome. 
•'The purpose of it was to provide a 
newer, more advanced type of protec- 
tion," Entergy Corp. executive Dennis 
Dawsey told the New Orleans City 
Council, explaining the relay was part 
of an upgrade to the Superdome's elec- 
trical system undertaken in 2011 in an- 
ticipation of the championship game. 
(Associated Press) 

The 34-minute delay turned out to be 
the fourth-most-watched television 
broadcast of all rime, according to 
Nielsen Media. The ratings agency said 
the 107 million people who sat through 
the delay, which featured a camera 
trained at the Superdome ceiling to 
show that half the overhead lights 
had gone out, is more than watched 
the 2009 Super Bowl and the final 
episode of M''A’‘S*H in 1983. "Super 
Bowl XLVIl Delay” was topped only 
by Super Bowl XLVIl itself 0O9 mil- 
lion viewers), 20U’s Super Bowl XLV 
(111 million) and last year's Super Bowl 
XLVI (111.4 million). (The Washington 
Post) 

Compelling Testimony 

Judge Robert Coleman declared a 
mistrial in the case of a fight in a 
Philadelphia parking lot that cost John 
Huttick his left eye, because while 
the victim was testifying, his pros- 
thetic eye popped out, startling two 
jurors. "I couldn't believe it just came 
out," Huttick said. (The Philadelphia 
Inquirer) 

Taxing Proposition 

Vincent Burroughs, 40. filed a lawsuit 
against IRS agent Dora Abrahiunson. 
claiming she threatened him with a 
tax penalty unless he had sex with her. 
BuiToughs said Abrahamson contacted 
him about an audit and subsequently 
flirted with him over the telephone and 
via text messages, offered him mas- 
sages and sent him a photo of herself 


in underwear. He finally gave in to her 
demands when she arrived at his home 
in Fall Creek, Ore., “provocatively at- 
tired” and said "she could impose no 
penalty or a 40 percent penalty, and 
that if he would give her what she 
wanted, she would give him what he 
needed." (Eugene’s Register-Guard) 
Second-Amendment Follies 

Army Spc. Patrick Edward Myers, 27, 
admitted shooting his friend in the 
face while they were watching a foot- 
ball game at an apartment in Killeen, 
Texas, but explained he was only trying 
to scare him to cure his hiccups. Myers, 
who was sentenced to three and a half 
years in prison, told police he believed 
the weapon had dummy rounds. 
(Associated Press) 

Gun lover Keith Ratliff, 32, who 
became a celebrity for his online videos 
about high-powered and exotic guns 
and explosives, was found dead in his 
office in Carnesville, Ga., from a single 
gunshot to the head. The Georgia 
Bureau of Investigation said Ratliff was 
surrounded by numerous weapons, 
including some he made himself, but 
not the one that killed him. (The New 
York Times) 

Having purchased an AK-47 assault 
rifle because he feared an impend- 
ing gun ban, Kirill Bartashevitch. SI, 
pointed Che gun at his teenage daugh- 
ter and threatened her because she 
was getting two Bs in school instead 
of straight As. The resident of St. Paul, 
Minn., admitted pointing the weapon 
at the girl and liis wife but assured 
police it wasn't loaded. (Minneapolis’s 
Star Tribune) 

Dig Up That Confederate 
Money 

For the third session in a row. Virginia 
lawmaker Robert G. Marshall pro- 
posed that the state consider issuing 
its own currency. Instead of dismiss- 
ing it as before, this year House of 
Delegates passed the bill by a 2-to-l 
margin. Insisting the measure would 
prevent financial institutions like the 
Federal Reserve from causing the U.S. 
economy to wind up like Germany’s 
Weimar Republic, which had worth- 
less currency, skyrocketing inflation 
and a crumbling government, Marshall 
explained it calls for a commission to 
study "the need, means and schedule 
for establishing a metallic-based mon- 
etary unit to serve as a contingency 
currency for the Commonwealth.” The 
study would cost $17,440 in U.S. money. 
(The Wasfu’ngtonPost) 


Cano^^^mpo^ 


370 Dorset Street 
S. Burlington, VT 
802.651.8760 



PRESIDENT’S DAY SALE! 

50% off 50% off 30% off 30% off 


Closeout 

WINTER SNOWSHOES 

CLOTHING from 

from Tubbs, 

OR’ Redfeather 

Mammut & gj tsl 

Smartwooi 


SportHill, 
Mammut, 
OR & Sherpa 
Adventure 
Gear 


Fischer, 
Madshus & 
Garment 


CANOES KAYAKS STAND UP PADDLEBOARDS 


COMPLETE PATIENT'FIRST CARE 
FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE... 

Visit our website /or a full listing of services 
Caring, convenient affordable... 

Si>: Exprncnccd Provider, • Canug. Dedicated SicfT* Coiwemenl Locanoi 


1 




/OBSTETRICS £e GYNECOLOGY 55 Main Street, Suite 3 
ejjitneitaii,arnfnivn^&camfoa^omkan^puayou^nt EsSCX Junction 

Call (802) 87S>-1802 or visit www.C3iamplauiObGyn.coin 


FREE BRAKE PADS! 

Please join us in supporting the community. 
Anyone who brings in six or more food 
items to Girlington Garage in February 
/ will recieve free brake pads. Call for details. 
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Bill th* Cockroach henry gustavson 
















MISSING ART! 


Seeking the return of this 
drawing taken from the wall of the 
Flynndog Gallery In Burlington. 


If you have any information, 
piease caii Anthony 
@ 802 - 999-7872 



FERSoNUS 

For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



W5IVEN ieeto^WolVEN 

SWEET, CUTE, COUNTRY GIRL 
looking to rtnd a giR I can fool 
MnOntoo snoflakaZZ 22 Q 


FUN LOVIN’ 

Here goes This is the first time I’ve 

to describe me I guess, wish there was 
a section on the choices that you could 


KIND ANDCARING PERSON ALWAYS 
I'm a single mom of five. I am a kind 

now. This IS all new to me. I ookmgfor 

we are all different, goddessofvt 39 


SEEKING: LAUGHS, TENDER. FUN 

hilarious boyman to share firty 
on Sunday afternoons. MISsMae 40 


GENEROUS. ST 
SOCIAL. TRUSTWORTHY, LOYAL 

keeps things interesting! There’s 
so much in the world I want to see; 
it IS meant to be lived m. Meeting 
people experiencing new things, 
finding a companion, passion for life 
and love ... these are the things I am 
looking for. Standingsoul. 40. Gw 

REFINED BY TIME AND EXPERIENCE 

being outdoors. Moominlady S5.G 
WITTY REDHEADED BAKER 

into baking something for work. I 
really like baking soils not much of 
a stretch, lama loyal person who is 
always willing to help out a friend 
innced. prettylumbergirl 2d.G 


oK, this IS my frst venture in online 

^ withsknng and longwalks in between. 

> Beready tochangewiththestars or 
^ ourmoods. doggonelady 56, G 

u SEXY, FUN. DDWN TO EARTH 

Im asingle mom and I chensH that 

rJ a mar to appreciate, snowfox 34 

I W5MMSeetiiiia.MEW 

SHE KNOWS WHAT SHE WANTS 

not a barfly, smoker or addicL Intrigued? 
I ookme up.Ciao babyfClaoSaby 43 


CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

[~| see photos of 

this person online. 


rmdoutmore. blondieOBSO 19,G 

SOCIAL, DEEP. MOTIVATED, OUTGOING 
OBSERVANT 


want a fun tour from a Bf own beauty or 
a quiet night with deep conveisabon, 

I want someone who can have fun 
anyv4ierc they are. swthrtOS 22. G 


In addition lam: fnancially secure. 


SEARCHING FOR FUN AND ADVENTURE 

Open mind. I am looking for someone 
who loves to laugh, eat explore and has 
a great imagination, I am willing to try 
anything once and just want to dive 
into some fun! HollySunshine 22.G 

I NEVER GO DOWNTOWN ANYMORE 

High self'esteem. middling to high 


CONSCIOUS CONNECTION AND 
POVUERFULPLEASURE 


LIFEISTOO SHORT 

and I am not afraid of spiders or snakes. 

I am feisty, witty and honest. I am 
usually smihng or laughing and can be 
a dork, I DOking for someone who I can 

adu^L emobonally intelligent and 
intellectually stimulating. CMEVT 43. G 


MUST LOVE SNAILS 

HEN A££fe^W5IVIE\l 

SEEKING THE IMPOSSIBLE 
slightiy craey, open-minded, loving and 
loyal seeking the same, upthefun 33 

5UPER-NICETRANS0UY3B 
My passion in life is farming. Fixing 
anything broken, woodworking and 
taking care of my pets. I have a pup 
named 5 ully ^so is just the best and 

and socializing. Farmer39 3B,G 
OUTDOOR DESIGNER 

skiing/taking photos, raycharles. 2S, G 
DQWNTO EARTH 

If you consider yourself unassuming 
and think 1 soundinteresbng, feel 
free to contact me, ZOVE 29 G 

JOIN MEFOR OUTDOOR ADVENTURES! 
retirement seeks a companion for 

movies and theater. Buckeye. 64 G 
AMERICAN BOY SEEKING PASSIONATE 


SGENTLEMAN. PIONEER AND 




beautiful 0.1 et’ssail all summer, ski 
all winter. Ill do the cooking. Be happy. 

I et's havechildrenasap 'tp 41 G 

FRIENDLYFLORIOIAN SEEKING FEMALE 
Daniel. 24, Flondan. Vermont 
newcomer. Brown hair /eyes, average 

laugh. beardedbrother25. 24. G 

NOT FROM VERMONT! SWEET, 
ATHLETIC 

wheirkfe gets tough, fight through 
it with me and make the best out of 
every situabon SWEET_HE_BE 26. G 

CREATIVE COLORADO COWBOY 
oK. so I'm not really a Cowboy. 

But I am an vbstfrom Colorado. 

mght talk-show gig. I lava beaut ful 




young, healthy, happy and everlasbng 
fun'spirited. while waibng for a 
lover who feels what its like to be an 
eternal all beings healthy hapjoyd F 
[eco 'logical Fnersds) More than ever 
I feel I can love humbly, honesty and 

can shine Sonder.ELFkind 43 G 
MOUNTAIN MAN TO GO 

avoid thebullsK’%. a balanced, 

HENRI LECHAT INSPIRES ME 
s 0 I’m a really good guy. That may 
seem indeterminate, or understated, 
or insincere, but that's who I am, 

I’m a father of six terrific kids. I’m a 
physician researcher who loves his 
work and gets to spend most of his 

embrace beauty dsily.just_bifl.49. G 
HONEST. DEPENDABLE. THERE FOR YOU 


sensibve, generous, trustworthy, 
loyal. good listenor.mitros 60 G 

NICE, RELAXED, INTERESTED IN YOU 
This IS the hardest part for me, but I'll 
try. I like most things and I'm flexible. 

I usually go with the flow. I like good 

Frontleading the pack. NorthNH 49 G 


IHENi. 


iinEN 


EDUCATED, ACCOMPLISHED AND HOT 




of stupid jokes, its probably because 
I like you. I don’t tend to kiss on the 
first date, but perhaps if you’re super 
amazing ... maybe a peck at the end 
of themght. Aklejn1200. 22 G 







I met this wonderful woman at a party about 
three months ago, and we started dating. I really 
like her and I think she feels the same. The only 
'problem' Is a financial one. I make a lot less money 
than she does. A lot less. There are many reasons 
for this, and I am working to better my stance. 
However, I am not likiey to ever get close to her 
level financially. So far this has not been an Issue, 
and she is amazing about having home dates or 
picnics, basically keeping it within my budget. In 
your opinion, is this a workable situation in the 
long run? Also, how can I bring this up with her In a 
constructive way? 


In my experience. It’s often the person making less 
money who has a problem with Income imbalance, 
specifically if it's the man in a heterosexual 
relationship. Regardless of the social strides 
we’ve made, men still feel they have to be the 
breadwinners, which Isa bunch of BS. 

If she Is orchestrating picnics and budget- 
friendly dates. It sounds like she’s aware of the 
situation and taking It In stride. And let’s not forget, 
unless you’re her accountant, you don't know 
what her expenses look like — for all you know, her 
weekly allowance Is on par with yours. 

That said, I can’t promise you won't have fights 
over finances. You may run into trouble when she 
wants to take a vacation or Join friends for costly 
dinners and entertainment. Have a dialogue with 
her about how you’re feeling, but be careful not to 
transfer your insecurities onto her. Based on her 
actions thus far, she hasn’t given you any reason to 
worry — you don’t want to Insult her by Insinuating 
that your lack of funds is crimping her style. Ask her 
an open-ended question that Invites herto share 
her thoughts: ‘It’s no secret that 1 make less money 
than you do; how Important Is It that your mate's 
income be similar to yoursr I have a feeling you'll 
be pleased by her response. If, however, she places 
strong importance on money, you may be deaiing 
with a rich girl of poor character. 


iK(t, 


, Need advice? 

or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 




Call Admissions 

Today 


658 9591 X 3 


vSuI?*^l57^!?IDlJm^(^OOtheiJIIr!5toa^ 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 



iSPb'’” 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact 
your admirer! 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


CrTYMARKET DRIVER JANNES5A 
Whatardyol 'sunshtna' your smile brought 
today. When: Friday, February 9, 2013. Where: 
St. Paul Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. asilOOO 


when: Tuesday, January B, 2013. where: 
Montpelier, you: Woman. Me: Man. >910999 



PORK TORNADO AT HISHER BROUNO 
Literally ran into you alter the show. You had 
some beaut ful. pretty intense eyes that seemed 
to be staring me down in my flowered dress and 
jeans. We stood in that momentforabitbolh let 

on. It was pretty Tieryl Just Kicking myself for rot 
taking that moment further. When: Wednesday, 
February s. 2013. Where: Pork Tornado at Higher 
Broun d. You: Man. Me: woman. >910997 


JENINTHEVALLEY 

I first saw you five years ago at the Common 

have since the very first time I saw you. i hckoe 


Waitsfield. You: W 


DEAO BAND5INBER 

I try to play it Cool cause I gettonguebed 
every time I see you. Talked to you several 
bmes but have never managed to keep your 

through an I spy from adistanse. When: Friday, 
February 1, 2013. Where: Nectar's blues for 
breakfast. You: Woman. Me: Man. >910994 


Woman. Me: Man. >910993 


TOMYSeXVSILVERBACK 

We see each other every day. We spend more 

time with each other than with anyone dse in 

adore or get me the way you Co. Thank you for 

gamine. When: Tuesday, February S, 2013. Whera: 
The studio, you: Man. Me: Woman. >910992 

JUST_BILL ON T2T 

Pfain.JaneaBurlington, VT pour voir les films Les 

where: T2T. You: Man. Me: Woman. >910991 


I LOVE YOUR LIPS 

I saw you walking down Church $C with your cute, 
well'behaved dog. You had a beautiful smile, 
glistening eyes and a pretty twist Was that 
MRC's you were eabng? Iwould love to spend the 

lives. When: Sunday, February 3, 2013. Where: 
Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. >910990 


When: Saturday, February 2, 2013. Where: 
Toys R Us. you: Woman. Me: Man. >910969 


SELF-SUFFICIENT? 

pretty, pi us -size woman. I, an older in-shape 
guy, was with someone or Iwould have made 
an attempt to say hi. Would you care to meet 
for coffee somebme and talk about books or 
whatever? When: ^iday, February 1, 2013. Where: 
Aslan Bistro. You: Woman. Me: Man. >910968 




When: Saturday, February 2, 2013. where: 
Lezot You: Woman. Me: Man. >910967 


lANATRIRA 




was going to have fun' Coffee somebme? 
Burrrlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. S31098S 


BASKETLESS BEAUTY 

Iwould have shared mine if you had asked. 8ut 
When: Friday. February 1. 2013. Where: Shaws 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE CAFE 

wearing a lighL flowing skirt Mature and 

Friday, February 1, 2013. Where: Jazzman's 
Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Kan. >910983 


MAD TACO SOLO OINER 

You. in a beanie with glasses and a dashing beard, 
were eating solo at one end of the table, mylnend 
and I. in a bright blue jacket were chatbng at 
the other end. Thought we caught each other's 

Thursday, January 31, 2013. Where: Mad Taco 
In Waiuneld. You: Mon. Me: Woman. >910982 


e:45PARKINE 

8:4S. That was nice, as was your look when 

When: Friday, January 2S.2013. Where: 
yoge. You: Woman. Me: Man. >910969 


BLUEBIRD COFFEE LADY 

January 30, 2013. Where: Bluebird Coffee 
Stop. You: Woman. Me: Man. >910981 


MY SHELLY 

Its a beach. The sands are white ... crystal blue 
ocean. Everyone is there. Smiles as bright as 
the sun. Beautiful eyes stanng back at me as 
we marry again in each others arms. I dream of 

When: Wednesday, January 30, 2013. Where: 
in a dream. You: Woman. Mo: Man. >910960 


re: woolen MILL GYM 

Friday, NovemberaD, 21 — ' 
Mill GyiiLYDu:W 


Woolen 


BUENO Y SANO STARE DOWN 
Total stud at Bueno ySano. Monday around 
3c)r4. 1 was sitbngwithmy friend and when 
you walked m we made some pretty powerful 
eye contact. Mope I run into you again! When: 
Monday. January 28, 2013. Where: Bueno 
y Sano. You: Man. Me: Woman. >910978 


SUNDAY ATTHE DOLLAR STORE 

Without reason to solicit your attention. This 
IS ridiculous, but I cant help myself Q. When: 
Sunday, January ZT, 2013. Where: Dollar store 
Shelburne Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. >910977 


Thursday nrght 1V24) at 5:15 on Pearl SU 
Oayyum'l would love to get a chance to know 
you and your afro, which you should let run 
wild. You look so dark and mystoncus with your 
red lipstick on. Let's share our demorss. When: 
Thursday. January 24. 2013. Where: Pearl SL 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. >910975 


for you to make me breakfast in bed 9. When: 
Monday, January 28, 2013. Where: Kounrty 
Kart Deli. You: woman. Me: woman. >910974 


not help but ponder, 'What journey has lead 
you this far, thus far?* I want to know more. 

Tdvt You: Man. Me: Woman. >910973 


your dog over for my daughter to pet. The 

daughter meant a lot to the both of us! When: 
Sunday, January 27. 2013. Where: Wllllston 





Wf'z^ 


SEVEN DAYS 


TO 




Visit any of these great retailers and enter to win 
2 Round-Trip tickets to ANY jetBlUG destination! 



Buriingren 

Subaru/Hyundai 

333 & 3^1 


1 15 Wellnsss Drive 
Wriliiton 860-3343 
75 Eastwood Drive 
South Burlington 


Select Jiffy 
Mort Stares 

133 Bbkely Road 


Northern Lights 
Smoke Shop 

75 Main Street 
Burlington 

Old Spokes Heme 

322 N. Winooski Ave.v 
Burlington 


UstentoWlZNoriheBUZZ 
or pick up Sever Days 

WINNER ANNOUNCEP 

- . FRIDAY MARCH 8TH. . . 
For full event details go to: 
www.MAOICHAT.NET 




